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To the Honoufable 


Mr. Juſtice Hales, 


One of the 


JUDGES 


OFTHE 
Common-Pleas ; 
And to the much Honoured 
Edward H gawd, 
Fobn Vanghan, 
AND 


Rowland Fewks 


Moſs worthy Gentlemes, 


| ] Erg you not Executors to 
that Perſon, who (while 
he liv'dy was the Glory 


| of the Nation; yet I am - 
Confident any thing of his would find 
Acceptance with you, and truly the 
Senſe and Notion here is wholly his, 
and moſt of the Words. I had the op- 
portunity to hear his Diſcourſe twenty 
Years together, and leſt all thoſe Excel: 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
lent things that uſually fell from him might 
be loſt, ſome of them from time to time 
I faithfully committed to Writing, which 
here digeſted into this Method, I hum- 
bly preſent to your Hands; you will quick- 
ly perceive them to be his'by:the familiar 
Hluſtrations wherewith they are ſet off, 
and in which way..you know he was ſo 
happy, that with a marvelous delight to 


' thoſe that heard him) he [would preſent- 


ly convey the higheſt Points of Religi- 
on, and the moſt important Afﬀeairs of 
State to an ordinary apprehenſion. 

In reading be pleasd to diſtinguiſh 
Times, 'and in your Fancy carry along 


with you, the Wher and the Why, many 


of theſe things were ſpoken z this will 
oive them the more Life, and the ſmarter 
Reliſh. *Tis poſlible the Entertainment 
you find in them, may render you the 
more inclinable to pardon the Prefum- 
ption of | 


Your woſt Obliged and 
oft Humble Servant 
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THE 


DISCOURSES 


OF 


Fohn Selden, Elq; 


a. 
—_— 


Abbies, Pyiozies, &c. 
| H E unwillingneſs of the 

Monks to part with their 

Land, will fall out to be juſt 

nothing, becauſe they were 
yielded np to the King by a Supream 
Hand, ( vis. J a Parliament. If a King 
conquer another Country , the People 
are loath to loſe their Lands, yet no 
Divine will deny, but the King may 
give them to whom he pleaſe. It a 
Parliament make a Law concerning Lea- 
ther, or any other Commodity, you and 

B 
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I for Example are Parhlament-Men, per- 
haps in reſpect to our own private In- 
tereſt, we are againſt 1t, yet the major 
Part conclude it, we are then in volv'd,and 
the Law 13 good. 

2. When the Founder of Abbies laid 
a Curſe upon. thoſe that ſhonld take away 
thoſe Lands, I would fain know what 
Power they had to curſe me 3 "Tis not 
the Curſes that come from the Poor, or 
from any Body, that hurt me, becauſe 
they come from them, but becauſe I do 
ſomething 111 againſt them that deferves 


God ſhould curſe me for it. On the' 


other ſide, 'tis not a Man's blefling me 
that makes me bleſſed, ' he only de- 
clares me to be ſo, and if I do wellI 
ſha)l be bletled, whether any bleſs me or 
not. 

3. At the time of Diſſolation, they 
were tender in taking from the Abbots 
and Priors their Lands and their Hou- 
ſes, till they furrendred them ( as moſt 
of them did ) indeed the Prior of St. 
John's, Sir Richard Weſton, being a ſtout 
Man, 'got into France, and ſtood out a 
whole Year, at laſt ſabmitted, and the 
King took in that Priory alſo, ro which 

the Temple belonged, and many other 
_ Houſes in Erglard, they did not then 


cry 
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cry no Abbots, no Priors, as we do now 
no Biſhops, no Biſhops. 7 

4. Henry the Fifth put away the Friars, 
Aliens, and ſeized to himſelf. rooc os 7. 
a Year, and therefore they were not the 
Proteſtants only that took away Church 
Lands. 

5. In Queen Elizabeths time, when all 


the Abbjes were pulled down, all good 


Works defaced, then the Preachers muſt 
cry up Juſtification by Faith, not by good 
Works, 


Articles. 


Y 

I. HE nine and thirty Articles are 

much another thing in Latir, 
(in which Tongue they were made) than 
they are tranſlated into Ezgliſh ; they 
were made at three ſeveral Convocations, 
and confirmed by A& of Parliament (ix 
or ſeven Times after. There 1s a Secret 
concerning them : Of late Miniſters have 
ſubſcribed to all of them, but by Ac 
of Parliament that confirm'd them, they 
ought only to ſubſcribe to thoſe Arti- 
cles which contain matter of Faith, and 


the gottrine of the Sacraments, as ap- 


peas; by the firſt Subſcriptions. Bur 


_ Bills: Bancroft (in the Convocatiin 
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held in King Jame's days) he n it, : 
that Miniſters ſhould ſubſcribe oo 1 


Things, to the King's Supremacy, to the } 
Common-Prayer, and to the Thirty Nine . 


Articles 3 many of them do not contain. | 
matter of Faith. / Is it matter of Faith 3 
how the Church ſhould be govern'd? Þ 
Whether Infants ſhould be baptized ? 


Whether we have any Property in our 
Goods? &c. 


Baptiſm. 


Was a good way to perſuade 

. Men tobe chniſtned, totell them 
that they had a Foulneſs about them, viz. 
Original Sin, that could not be waſhed 
away but by Baptiſm. 

2. The Baptiſing of Children with us, 
does only prepare a Child agamſt he 
comes to be a Man, to underſtand what 


ESE IR hes ER 


Chriſtianity means. In the ' Church of - 


Rome, it has this Effet 


it frees Children : 


from Hell. They ſay they go into Liw- | 


bus Infantum. It ſucceeds 


and we are ſure the Child nnderſtood ; 
nothing of that at | eight Days old ; * 


why then may not we as reaſonably 
baptiſe a Child at that Age ? in England 
of late years I ever thought the Parſon 


baptiz'd 
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baptiz'd his own Fingers rather than the 
Child. a | 
- 3. In the Primitive Times they had 
God-fathers to ſee the Children brought 
up inthe Chriſtian Religion,' becauſe ma- 
ny times, when the Father was a Chri- 
ſtiagy the Mother was not, and ſome- 
times, when. the Mother was a Chriſtian, 
the Father was not, and therefore they 
made choice of two or more that were 
Chriſtians, to ſee their Children brought 
up in that Faith, | 


| Baſtard, 


I. IS faid the 234d. of Denteror. 2. 
| [ 4 Baſtard ſhall not enter into 


' the Congregation of the Lord, even to the 


tenth Generation.) Non ingredietur in Ec. 
ckſfiam Domini, he ſhall not enter into 
the Charch, The meaning of the Phraiſe 


1s, he ſhall not marry a Jewiſþ Woman. 


But upon this groſly miſtaken 3 a Baſtard 
at this Day in the Church of Rome, with- 
out a Diſpenſation, cannot take Orders 
the thing haply well enough where 'tis 
ſo ſettled 3 but 'tis upon a Miſtake, (the 
Place having no reference to the Church ) 
appears plainly by what follows at the 
third Verſe [ Ar Ammonite or Moabite ſhall 


Z not 
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not enter into the Congregation of the Lord, - 


even to the tenth Generation. ] Now you 
know *with the Jews an Ammonite or a 
Moeoabite conld never be a Prieſt ; becauſe 
their Prieſts were born ſo, not made. 


Bible, Scripture. —=@ 


I. ISa great Queſtion how we know 

| Scripture to be Scripture, whe. 
ther by the Church, or by Man's private 
Spirit : Let me ask you, how I know 
any thing 2 how 1 know this Carpet to 
be green? Firſt, becauſe ſome body told 


me it was green; that you call the Church 


in your Way, Then after I have been 
told it is green, when I ſee that Colour 
again, I know it to be green, my own 
Eyes tell me it is green, that you call the 
private Spirit. _ 
2. The Exgliſb Tranſlation of the Bible 
15 the beſt Tranſlation in the World, and 
renders the Senſe of the Original beſt, 
taking in for the Ergliþ Tranſlation, the 
Biſhop's Bible as well as King James's. 
The Tranſlation in King Jamess time 
took an. excellent way. at Part of 
the Bible was given to him who was moſt 
excellent in ſuch a Tongue (as the Apocry- 
pha ta Andrew Downs) and then they met 
tQ- 
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together, and one read the Tranſlation, 
the reſt holding in their Hands fome Bi- 
ble, either of the learned Tongues, or 
French, Spaniſh, Italian, &c. if they tound 
any Fault, they ſpoke; if not he read 
ON. 

3. There is no Book ſo tranſlated 
as the Bible for the purpoſe. If I tran- 
ſlatea French Book into Ezgliſh, I turn 
it into Engliſh Phraſe, not into French 
Ergliſh (Il fait froid}1 ſay 'tis cold, not, 
it makes cold 5 but the Bible 15 rather 
tranſlated into Exgliſþ Words than into 
Engliſh Phraſe. The Hebraiſms are kept, 
and the Phraſe of that Language 1s 
kept : As for Example, [ He uncoverd 
her Shame ] which 1s well enough, ſo | 
long as Scholars have todo with it 3 but 
when it comes among the Common Peo- 
ple, Lord, what Jeer do they make of it ! 

4. Scrutamini Scripturgs. Theſe two 
Words have undone the World 3 becauſe 
Chriſt ſpake it to his Diſciples 3 therefore 
we mult all, Men, Women and Children, 
read and interpret the Scripture. 

5. Henry the Eighth made a Law, 
that all Men might read the Scripture, 
Except Servants; but no Woman, except 
Ladies and Gentlewomen, who had Lei- 
{ure and might ask ſomebody the Mean- 


ing 
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ning. The Law was repeal'd in Edward 
the Sixth's Days. 

6. Lay-men have beſt interpreted the 
hard Places in the Bible, ſach as Johannes 
Picus, Scaliger, Grotins, Salmanſius, Heinſi- 
#5, &C. 

7. If you ask which of Eraſmus, Beza, 
or Grotins did beſt upon the New Te- 
ſtament, 'tis an idle Queſtion - For they 
all did wellin their Way. Eraſmus broke 
down the firſt Brick, Beza added many 
things, and Grotius added much to him, 
in whom we have either ſomething new, 
or ſomething heighten'd, that was ſaid 


before, and ſo 'twas neceſſary to have 


them all three. | 

8. The Text ſerves only to guels by, 
we muſt ſatisfie our ſelves fully out of the 
Authors that liv'd about thoſe times. 

9. In interpreting the Scripture, many 
do as if a Man ſhould ſee one have 
ten Pounds which he reckon'd by 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6,7,8, 9; 10. meaning four was 
but tour Unites, and five five Unites, 
ec. and that he had in all but ten 
Pounds 3 the other that ſees him, takes 
not the Figures together as he doth, but 
picks here and there, and thereupon 
reports, that he hath five Pounds in one 
Bag, and fix Pounds in another Bag, and 
mine 
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nine Pounds in another Bag, @*c. when 
as inj truth he hath but ten Pounds in 
all, So we pick out a Text here and 
there to make it ſerve our turn ; where. © 
as it we take it altogether, and conſi- 
derd what went before, and what fol- 
lowed after, we ſhould find it meant - no 
ſuch thing. 

10, Make no more Alegories in Scrip- 
ture thart needs muſt, the Fathers were 
too frequent in them, they indeed before 
they fully underſtood the literal” Senſe, 
look'd out. for- an Alegory. - The Folly 
whereof you may conceive thus : Here 
at the firſt ſight appears to me in my 
Window a Glaſs and a Book ; I take 
it for granted, 'tis a Glaſs and a Book, 
thereupon I go about to te}]] you what 
they fignifie 3 afterwards upon nearer 
view, they' prove no, ſuch thing. 3 one 
is a Box made like a Book, the other 
15 a Picture made like a Glaſs where's now 
my Alegory ? | 

11, When Men meddle with the literal 
Text, the Queſtion is, where they ſhould 
ſtop : In this Caſe, a Man muſt venture 
his Diſcretion and do his beſt to ſatisfic 
himſelf and others in thoſe Places where 
he doubts, for although we call the Scrip- 
tyre the Word of God (asit is) yet it 
WAS 
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was writ by a Man, a mercenary Man, 
whoſe Copy, either might be falſe, or he 
might make it falſe : For Example , here 
were a thouſand Bibles printed in England 
with the Text thus, [Thou ſhalt commit 
Adultery] the Word [ #ot} left out ; might 
not this Textbe mended ? 

12. The Scripture may have more 
Senſes beſides the Literal ; becauſe God 
underſtands all things at once 3 but a 
Man's Writing has bat one true Senſe, 
which is that which the Author meant 
when he writ 1t. | 

13. When you meet with ſeveral Read- 
ings of the Text, take heed you ad- 
'-mit nothing againſt the Tenets of your 
Church; but do as if you were going 
over a Bridge, be ſure you hold faſt by 
the Rail, and then you may dance here 
and there as you pleaſe-; be ſure you 
keep to what is ſettled, and then you 
may flouriſh upon your. various Lecti- 
ONs. | | 
14. The Apocrypha is bound with the 
Bibles of all Churches that have been 
hitherto. Why ſhould we leave it out ? 
The Church of Rome has her Apocrypha 
(viz.) Suſanna and Bell and the Dragon, 
which ſhe does not eſteem equally with 
the reſt of thoſe Books that we call Apo- 
crypha, Pt 
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Biſhops befoze the Parliament. 


I. Biſhop as a Biſhop, had never any 
A Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction : For as 
ſoon as he was EleFus Confirmatus, that 
is, after the three Proclamations in Bow- 
Church, he might exerciſe Juriſdiftion, 
before he was conſecrated, not till then, 
he was no Biſhop, neither could he give , 
Orders. Beſides, Suffragans were Bi- 
ſhops, and they never claim'd any Ju- 
riſdiQtion, | | 2 

2. Anciently : the Noble-Men lay 
within the City for Safety and Security. 
The Biſhops Houſes were by the Water- 
fide, becauſe they were held ſacred Per- 
ſons which no body would hurt. 

3. There was ſome Senſe for Commen- 
dams at firſt, when there was a Living 
void, and never a Clerk to ſerve it, 
the Biſhops were to keep it till the 
found a fit Man, but now 'tis a Tri 
for the Biſhop to keep it for himſelf, 

4. For a Biſhqp to preach, *tis to do 
other Folks Office, as if the Steward of 
the Houſe ſhould execute the Porter's 
or the Cook's Place : *Tis his Buſineſs 
to ſce that they and all other about the 
Houle perform their Duties. 

5, The 
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5- That which is thought to have done 
the Biſhops hurt, is their going about 
to bring Men to a..blind Obedience, im- 
 poling things upon them [ though'perhaps 
ſmall} and well enough] without ger 
ing them, and infinuating into their 
Reaſons and Fancies, every Man loves to 
know his Commander. I wear thoſe 
Gloves ; but perhaps if an Alderman ſhould 
command me, I ſhould think much to do 
it: What has he to do with me? Or if 
he. has, peradventure I do not know it. 
This jumping upon things at firſt Daſh 
will deſtroy all : To keep up Friend- 
ſbip, there muſt be little Addrefles and 
Applications, whereas BJuntneſs ſpoils it 
quickly :- To keep up the Hierarchy, 
there- muſt_be little Applications made to 
Men, they muſt be brought on by little 
and little : So 1n the Primitive Times 
the Power was gain'd, and ſo it muſt 
be continued. Scaliger ſaid of Eraſmms ; 
Si minor eſſe voluit, major fuiſſet. So we 
may ſay of the Biſhops, Si minores eſſe volne- 
rint, majores fuiſſent. 

6. The Biſhops were too haſty, elſe 
with a diſcreet Slowneſfs they might have 
had what they aim'd at : The old Story 
of the Fellow, that told the Gentleman, 
he might get to ſuch a Place, if he did 

not 
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not ride too faſt, would have fitted their 
turn. ; | 

7, For a Biſhop to cite an old Canon 
to ſtrengthen his new Articles, 1s, asifa 
Lawyer ſhould plead an old Statute that 
has been repeald God knows how 
long. | 


' Biſhops in the Parliament. 


1. )iſhops have the ſame Right to fit in 
B Parliament as the beſt Earls and 
Barons, that is, thoſe that were made by 
Writ: If you ask one of them | Arur:del, 
Oxford, Northumberland] why they fit in 
, the Houſe ? they can only ſay, their Fa- 
thers ſate there before them, and their 
Grandfather before him, &c. And foſfay 
the Biſhops, he that was: a Biſhop of this 
Place before me, fate in the Houfe, and 
he that was a Biſhop before him, e*c, 
| Indeed your latter Earls and Barons 
haveit expreſs in their Patents, that they 
ſhall be called tothe Parliament. ObjeT7or, 
but the Lords fit there by Blood, the 
Biſhops not. Arſwer, 'Tis true, they fit 
not there- both the ſame way, yet 'that 
takes notaway the Biſhops Right : Tf Tam 
a Parſon of a Pariſh, I have as much 
Right to my Gleab and Tithe, as ou 
ave 
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have to your Land which your Anceſtors 
have had in that Pariſh Eight Hundred 
Years. | 

2. The Biſhops were not Barons, be- 
cauſe they had Baronies annex'd to their 
Biſhopricks( for few of them had ſo, unleſs 
the, old ones, Caxterbury, Wincheſter, Dur- 
ham, &c. the new erected we are ſure had 
none, as Gloceſter, Peterborough, &c. be- 
ſides few of the Temporal Lords had a- 
ny Baronies,) But they are Barons, becauſe 
they are called by Writ to the Parliament, 
and Biſhops were in the Parliament ever 
ſince there was any mention, or fign 
of a Parliament in Erzglard. 

3. Biſhops may be judged by the Peers, 
tho' in time of Popery it never hapned, 
becauſe they pretended they were not 
obnoxious to a ſecular Court”; but their 
way wasto cry Ego ſum Prater Domini Pa- 
pe, I am Brother to my Lord the Pope, 
and therefore taks not my ſelf to be '5 g- 
ed by you; in this Caſe they impanellV'd a 
oy Jury, and diſpatch'd the Buſi- 
nels, 

Whether may Biſhops be preſent in 
&s of Blood > Anſw. That they had a 
Right togive Votes, appears by this, al- 
ways when they did go out, they left a 
Proxy, and in the time of the mn van 

an 


- 
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Man had 10, 20 or 30 Voices. In Richard 
the Second's time, there was a Proteſtati- 
on againſt the Canons, by which they 
were forbidden tobe preſent in Caſeof 
Blood. The Statute of 25th. of Henry the 
Eighth may go a great way in this Bufi- 
neſs, The Clergy wereforbidden to uſe 
or cite any Canon @*c. but in the latter 
End of the Statute, there was a Clauſe, 
that ſach Canons that were in uſage in this 
Kingdom, ſhould bein force till the thir- 
ty two Commiſſioners appointed ſhould 
make others, provided they were not con- 
trary to the King's Supremacy. Now the 
Queſtion will be, whether theſe Canons 
for Blood were in uſe in this Kingdom or 


' no? the contrary whereof may appear 


by many "Preſidents in R. 3. and ZH. 7. 
and the beginning of H. 8. m which time 
there were more attainted than ſince, or 
ſcarce before: The Canons of Irregula- 
rity of Blood were never receiv d in Eng- 
land, but upon pleaſure. If a Lay-Lord 
was attainted, | the Biſhops aſſented to 


his Condemning, and were always pre-= 


ſent at the paſling of the Bill of Attainder. 
But if a Spiritual Lord, they wenr out, 
as if they card not whoſe Head was cut 
off, ſo none of their own. In thoſe Days, 
the Biſhops being of great Houſes, were 
oft- 
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often entangled with the Lords in Mat- 
ters of Treaſon, But when d'ye hear of 
Biſhop a Traytor now ? 

5. You would not have Biſhops 
meddle with Temporal Afﬀirs, think 
who you are that ſay it. If a Papiſt, 
they do in your Church; if an Engliſh 
Proteſtant, they do among you ; if a 
Presbyterian, where you have no Biſhops, 
you mean your Presbyterian Lay-Elders, 
ſhould meddle with/ temporal Afﬀairs as 
well as Spiritual. Beſides all Juriſditi- 
on is Temporal, and in no Church, but 
they have ſome Juriſdiction or other. 
The . Queſtion then will be reduced to 
Magis and. Minus 5 They meddle more 
in one Church thanin another, . 

- 6. ObjeFion, Biſhops give not their 
Votes by Blood in Parliament, but by 
an Office annext to them , which being 
taken away they ceaſe to vote , there- 
fore there is not the ſame Reaſon for 
. them as for Temporal Lords. Arſw. 
We do not pretend they have that Pow- 
er the ſame Way, but they have a Right : 
He that has an Office in Weſtminſter- Hal 
for his Life, the Office is as much his, 
as his Land is his that hath Land by 
Inheritance. | 


7, Whe- 
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5, Whether had the inferior ' Cletgy 
ever any thing to do in the Parlia- 
ment ? Azſw. No, no otherwiſethan thus, 
There were certain of the Clergy that 
uſed to aſſemble near the Parliament, with 
whom the Biſhops, upon occaſion might 


conſult (but there were tione of the Cons + 


vocation, as 'twas afterwards ſettled, (viz.) 
the Dean, the Arch-Deacon, one for the 
Cliapter, and two for the Dioceſs) but 
it happened by continuance of time (to 
ſave Charges and Trouble) their Voices 
and the Conſent of the whole Clergy 
were involved in the Biſhops and at 
this Day the Biſhops, Writs run, to bring 
all theſe to the Parliament, but the Bi- 
ſhops themſelves Ttand for all. - 
8, Biſhops were formerly one of theſe 
two Conditions, either - Men bred Ca- 
noniſts and Civilians, ſent up and dowtt 
Ambaſſadors to Rowe and othet Patts, 
and- ſo by their Merit came to that 
Greatneſs, or elſe great 'Noble Meri's 
Sons, Brothers, and Nephews, and ſo 
born to govern the State : Now they are 
of a low Condition, their Education no- 
thing of that way 3 he gets a Living, 
and ther! 4 greater Livitig, and then a 
greater than that, and ſo comes to go- 
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9. Biſhops are now unfit to Govern, be- 
cauſe of their Learning, they are bred up 
in another Law, they run to the Text 
for ſomething done amongſt the Jews 
that nothing concerns England ; *tis juſt 
as if a Man would have a Kettle, and 
he would not go to our Brazer to have 
it made, as they make Kettles, but he 
would have it made as Hiram made 
his Braſs-work, who wrought in Solo- 
#:0u's Temple- 
 +.IO, To take away Biſhops Votes, is 
but the beginning to take them away 3 
for then they can be no longer uſeful 
to the King or State. *'Tis but like the 
little Wimble, to let in the greater Au- 
ger. Objefion. But they are but for 
their Life, and that makes them always 
go for the King as he will have them. 
Anſwer. This is againſt a Double Charity, 
for you muſt always ſuppoſe a bad King 
and bad Biſhops. Then again, whether 
will a Man be ſooner content, himſelf 
ſhould be made a Slave, or his Son after 
him ? {when we talk of.our Children, 
we mean our ſclves,”] belides, they that 
haye Poſterity are more obliged to the 
King, than they that are only for them- 
ſelves, in all the Reaſon in the World. 


11. How 
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11. How ſhall tke Clergy be in the 
Parliament, if the Biſhops are taken away-? 
Anſwer. By the Laity , becauſe the Bi- 
ſhops, in whom the reſt of the Clergy 
are included, are ſent to the taking away 
their own Votes, by being 1nvolv'd in 
- the major Part of the Houſe, This fol- 
lows naturally. ; 

12. The Biſhops being put out of th 
Houſe, whom will they lay the Fault 
upon now ? When the Dog is beat 
out of the Room, where will they lay 
the Stink ? 


Biſhops out of the Parliament. 


1. I N the beginning Biſhops and Preſ- 
{ byters were alike, like the Gentle- 
men in the Country, whereof one is 
made Deputy Lieutenant, and another 
Juſtice of Peace, ſo one 1s made a Bi-. 
ſhop, another a Dean 3 and that kind of 
Government by Arch- biſhops, -and Bi- 
ſhops no doubt came in, 4n imitation of 
the. Temporal Government , not Ju- 
re Divino, In time of the Roman Em- 
pire, where they had a. Legatus, there 
they placed an Arch-Biſhop, where they 
had a Reftor, there a Biſhop, that eve- 
ry one might be inſtrutted in Chriftian- 
| C 2 ty, 
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ty, which now they had received into 
the Empire, 

2. They that ſpeak ingenioully of Bi- 
"ſhops and Presbyters, ſay, that a Biſhop 
is a great Presbyter, and during the time 
of his being Biſhop, above a Presbyter : 
as your Preſident of the Colledge of Phy- 
ficians, is above the reſt, yet he himſelf 
1s no more than a DoGor of Phyſick. 

3.” The Words | Biſhop and rar oof 
are promiſcuouſly uſed, that is confeſle 
by all : and tho' the Word { Biſhop] be 
in Timothy and Titus, yet that will not 
prove the Biſhops ought to have a Juriſ- 
diction over the Presbyter, tho' T:z-rothy 
or Titxs had by the Order that was gfe 
ven them : ſome Body muſt take care of 
the reſt, and that Juriſdiftion was but 
to Excommunicate, and that was bur to 
tell them they ſhould come no more in- 
to their Company. Or grant they did 
make Canons one for another, before they 
came to be in the State, does it follow 
they muſt do ſo when the State has re- 
ceiv'd them into it 2 What if Timethy 
had power in Epheſus, and Titzs in Creet 
over the Presbyters £ Does it follow there- 
fore the Biſhops muſt have the ſame in 
England 2 Muſt we be governd like 
Epbeſus and Greet £ 

A+ How- 
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4: However ſome of the Biſhops pre- 
tend to be Jure Divino, yet the Pra- 
ice of the Kingdom had ever been 0- 
therwiſe, for whatever Biſhops do other- 
wiſe than the Law permits, Weſtminſter- 
Hall can controul, or ſend them to ab- 
ſolve, e*c. | 

5. He that goes about to prove Bi- 
ſhops Jure Divino, does as a Man that 
having a Sword, ſhall ſtrike ' it againſt 
an Anvil, if he ſtrikes it a while 
there, he may peradventure looſen it, 
tho' it be never ſo well riveted, 'twill 
ſerve to ſtrike another Sword ( or cut 
Fleſh) but not againſt an Anvel. 

6. If you ſhould ſay you hold your 
Land by Moſes or God's Law, and would 
try it by that, you may perhaps loſe, 
but. by the Law of the Kingdom you are 
ſure of it; ſo may the Biſhops by this 
Plea of Fure Divino loſe all. The Pope 
had as good a Title by the Law of Ez- 
gland as could be had, had he not left 
that, and claim'd by Power from God. 

7. There is no Government enjoyn'd by 
Example, but by Precept 3 it does not 
follow we muſt have Biſhops ſtill, be- 
cauſe we have had them ſo long. They 
are equally mad who ſay Biſhops are fo 
Jure Divino that they muſt be continu- 
C 3 ed 
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ed, and they who ſay they are fo An- 
tichriſtian, that they muſt be put away, 
all 1s as the State pleaſes. 

8. To have no Miniſters, but Presby- 
ters, 11s as in the Temporal State they 
ſhonld have no Officers . but Conſtables. 
Biſhops do beſt ſtand with Monarchy, 
that as amongſt the Laity, you have Dukes, 
Lords, Lieutenants, Judges, &*c. to ſend 
down the King's Pleaſure to his Subjedts ; 
ſo you have Biſhops to govern the inferi- 
our Clergy : Theſe upon occafion ma 
addreſs themſelves to the King, abi 
every Perſon of the Pariſh muſt come, 
and run up to the Court. 

9.: The Proteſtants have no Biſhops in 
France, becauſe they live in a Catho- 
lick Country, and they will not have 
Catholick Biſhops z therefore they muſt 
govern themſclves as well as they may. 

10. What is that to the purpoſe, to 
what End were Biſhops Lands given to 
them at fir? you muſt Took to the 
Law and Cuſtom of the Place. What 
is that to any Temporal Lord's Eſtate, 
- how Lands were firſt divided, or how 
in William the Conquerours Days ? And 
if Men at firſt were juggled out df their 
Eſtates, .. yet they are rightly their Suc- 


ceſlorss If my Father cheat a Man, _ 
e 
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he conſent tot, the Inheritance is rightly 
mine. | 

11. If there beno Biſhops, there muſt 
be ſomething elfe, which has the Power 
of Biſhops, though in be in many, and 
then had you not as good keep them ? 
If yon will have no half Crowns, but on- 
ly ſingle Pence, yet Thirty fingle Pence 
are half a Crown ; and then had you 
not as good keep both ? But the Biſhops 
have done 111, 'twas the Men, not the 
FunGion ; As if yon ſhonld ſay, you 
would have no more Half-Crowns, be- 
cauſe they were ſtolen, when the Truth 
1s they were not ſtolen becauſe they 
were Halt Crowns, but becanſe they were 
Mony, and light in a Thieves hand. 

12, They that would pull down the 
Biſhops and ere@a new way of Govern- 
ment, do as he that pulls down an old 
Houſe, and builds another in_ another 
Faſhion ; there's a great deal of Do, and 
a great deal of Trouble : the old Rub- 
biſh muſt be carried away, and new Ma- 
terials muſt be brought 3 Workmen muſt 
be provided, and perhaps the old one 
would have ſerv'd as well. 

13. If the Parliament and Presbyterian 
Party ſhould diſpute, who ſhould be 
Judge ? Indeed in the beginning of 

C 4 Queen 
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Queen Elizabeth, there was ſuch a Dif- 
ference, between the Proteſtants and Pa- 
piſts, and Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Chan- 
cellor, was appointed to þe Judge, but 
the Concluſion was, the ſtronger Party 
carried it : For ſo Religion was brought 
into Kingdoms, ſo it has been continued, 
and ſo it may be caſt out, when the State 
pleaſes. | 

14. 'T will be great Diſcouragement to 
Scholars,that Biſhops.ſhould be put down : 
For now the Father can ſay to his Son, 
and the Tutor to his Pupil, Study hard, 
and you ſhall have Vocem &* Sedem in 
Parliamento ; then it muſt be, Study hard, 
and you ſhall have a Hundred a Tear, if 
you pleaſe your Pariſh, ObjeF. But they 
that enter into the Miniſtry for Prefer- 
ment, are like Jxdas that look'd after 
the Bag. Anſw. It may be ſo, if they 
turn Scholars at Judas's Agez but what 
Arguments will they uſe to perſuade 
them to follow their Books while they 
are young. 


Looks, 
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"Books, Authozs. 


FT. HE giving a Bookſeller his Price 

for his Books has this Advantage, 
he that will do ſo, ſhall have the Refuſal 
of whatſoever comes to his Hand, and fo 
by that means get many things, which o- 
therwiſe he never ſhould have ſeen. So 
'tis in giving a Bewd her Price. 

2. In buying Books or other Com- 
modities, -*tis not always the beſt way to 
bid half ſo much as the Seller asks : 
witneſs the Country Fellow that went to 
buy two groat Shillings, they ask'd 
him three Shillings, and he bad them 
eighteen Pence. 

3. They counted the Price of the 
Books ( AFs 19. 19.) and found Fifty 
| Thouſand Pieces of Silver, that is ſo ma- 
ny Sextertii, or ſo many Three-half-pence 
of our Money, about . Three Hundred 
Pound Sterling. 

4. Popiſh Books teach and inform, 
what we know, we know much out of 
them. The Fathers, Church Story, School- 
men, all may paſs for Popiſh Books, and 
if you take away them, what Learning 
. will you leave ? Beſides who muſt be 
Judge 2 The Cuſtomer or the wary 

I 
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If he difallows a Book, it muft not be 
brought into the Kingdom, then Lord 
have Mercy upon all Scholars. Theſe 
Paritan Preachers, if they have any things 
good, they have it-out of Popiſh Books, 
tho* they will not acknowledge it, for 
fear- of difpleaſing the People : he is a 
poor Divine that cannot fevere the Good 
from the Bad. ; 

5. *Tis good to have Tranſlations, be- 
canſe they ſerve as a Comment, ſo far as 
the Jadgment of the Man goes. 

6. In anſwering a Book, 'ris beſt to be 
ſhort, otherwiſe he that 1 write againſt 
will ſuſpect I intend to weary him, not 
to ſatisfie' him. Beſides in being long I 
ſhall give my Adverſary a huge Advan- 
tage, ſomewhere or other he will pick a 
Hole. 

7. In quoting of Books, quote ſich 
Authors as are uſually read, others you 
may read for your own Satisfa&tion, but 
not name them. 

3. Quoting of Authors is moſt for 
matter of Fat, and then I write them as 
I wonld produce a Witneſs, ſometimes 
for a free Expreſſion, and thenlI give the 
Author his Due, and gain my ſelf Praiſe 
by reading him. 


9. To 
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9. To quote a Modern Dutch Man, 
where I may uſe a Clafic Author, is as 
if I were to juſtifte my Reputation, and 
I negle&t all Perſons of Note and Qua- 
lity that know me, and bring the Tefſti- 
monial of the Scullion in the Kitchen. 


Canon-Law. 


| bob would ſtudy the Canon-Law as it 
is nſed in Ergland, I muſt ſtudy the 
Heads here in uſe, then go to the Practi- 
ſers in thoſe Courts where that Law is 
practiſed, and know their Cuſtoms, ſo 
for all the Study in the World, 


Ceremony. 


1.4 NEremony keeps up all things; Tis 

like a Penny-Glaſs to a rich Spi- 
rit, or ſame excellent Water, without it 
the Water were fſpilt, the Spirit loſt, 

2, Of all People Ladies have no reaſon 
to cry down Ceremonies ; for they take 
themſelves flighted without it. And were 
they not uſed with Ceremony, with 
Complements and Addreſles, with Legs 
and Kifling of Hands, they were the pi- 
tifuleſt Creatures in the World ; but yet 

me- 
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methinks to kiſs their Hands after their 
Lips, as ſome do, is like little Boys, that 
after they eat the Apple, fall to the 
Paring, out of .a Love they have to 
the Apple. 


Chancellour. 


7 HE Biſhop is not to fit with a 
Chancellor in his Court (as being 
a thing either beneath him or befide him) 
no more than the King is' to fit in 
the King's-Bench when he has made a 
Lord-Chiet-Juſtice. 

2. The Chancellour govern'd in the 
Church, who was a Lay-man : And 
therefore 'tis falſe which they charge the 
Biſhops with, that they challenge ſole 
Juriſdiction : For the Biſhop can no more 
put out the. Chancellor than the Chan- 
| cellor the Biſhop. They were many 
of them made Chancellors for their 
Lives, and he is the fitteſt Man to go- 
_ becauſe Divinity ſo overwhelms the 
reſt, . 


Chang: 
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£2 I'S the Tryal of a Man to ſee if 

he will change his fide; and if 
he be ſo weak as to change once, he will 
change again. Your Country Fellows have 
a way to try if a Man be weak in the 
Hams, by coming behind him and giving 
him a Blow unawares, if he bend ence, 
he will bend again. | 

2. The Lords that fall from the Ki 
after they - have got Eſtates, by baſe 
Flattery at Court, and now pretend Con- 
ſcience, do as a Vintner, that when he 
firſt ſets up, you may bring your Wench 
to his Houſe, and do your things there 3 
But when he grows Rich, he turns con- 
ſcjentious, and will ſell no Wine upon the 
Sabbath-day:. 

3. Colonel Gorizg ſerving firſt the one 
fide and then the other, did like a good 
Miller that knows how to grind which 
way ſoever the Wind fits. | 

4. Aﬀter Luther had made a Combuſti- 
on in Germany about Religion, he was 
ſent to by the Pope, to be taken off, and 
offer'd any Preferment in the Church, that 
he would make choice of : Lnther an- 
ſwered, if he had offerd half as much 


at --. 
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at firſt, he would have accepted it 5 but 
now he had gone ſo far, he could not 
come back : In Truth he had made him- 
ſelf a greater thing than they could make 
him 3 the German Princes courted him, he 
was become the Author of a Se& - ever 
after to be calld Lutherans. So have our 
Preachers done that are againſt theBiſhops:; 
they have made themſelves greater with 
the People than they can be made the 
other way 3 and therefore there is the 
leſs Charity probably im bringing them 
off Charity to Strangers is enjoyn'd in 
the Text 5; by Strangers 1s there under. 
{tood thoſe that are not of our own Kin, 
Strangers to your Blood 3 -not thoſe you 
cannot tell whence they come, that is, 
to be charitable to your Neighbours 
whom you know to be honeſt poor People. 


Chaiſtmaſs. 


1.5 "Hriſtmaſs ſucceeds the Saturnalia, 
( , the ſame time, the! flame number 
of Holy-days, then the Maſter waited 
upon the Servanit hike the Lord of Mz/ſ- 
rule. | 
2, Our Meats and our Sports (much of 
them) have Relation to Church-works. 


The Coffin of our Chriſimaſs-Pics in ſhape 
long 
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long, 1s 1n Imitation of the Cratch 5 our 
chuſing Kings. and Queens. on Twelfth- 
Night, hath reference to the three Kings. 
So likewiſe our eating of Fritters, whipping 
of Tops, roaſting of Herrings, Jack of 
Lents, &:. they were all in Imitation 
of Church-works, Emblems of Martyr- 
dom. Our Tanſies at _ have reference 
to the bitter Herbs; tho at the ſame time 
'twas always the Fal(hion for a Man to 


have a Gammon of Bacon, to ſhew bim- 
ſelt tobe no Few. 


Chiiſtfans, 
__ the High-Church of Fernſalezr, the 


Chriſtians were but another Se& of 
Jews, that did believe the Meſjzas was 
come. To be called, was nothing elle, 
but. to become a Chriſtian, to have the 
Name of a Chriſtian, it being their own 
Language - For among the Jews, when 
they made a Doctor of Law, 'twas ſaid he 
was called, 

2, The Turks tell their. People of a 
Heaven where there is ſenſible Pleaſure, 
but of a Hell where they ſhall ſuffer they 
don't know what. The' Chriſtians quite 
invert this Order, they tell us of a Hell 
where we ſhall feel ſenſible Pain, —_ a 

Eca- 
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Heaven where we ſhall enjoy we can't tell 
what, 

3. Why did the Heathens objed to the 
Chriſtians, that they worſhip an Aſſes 
Head ? You muſt know, that to a , Hea- 
then, a Jew and a Chriſtian were all 
one, that «they regarded him not, ſo he 
was not one of them. Now that of the 
Aſſes Head might proceed from 'ſuch a 
Miſtake as this 3 by the Jews Law, all 
the Firſtlings of Cattle were to be offered 
to God, except a young Aſs, which was to 
be redeemed, a Heathen being preſent, 
and ſeeing young Calves and young Lambs 
kilfd at their Sacrifices, only youn 
Aſſes redeem'd, might very well thin 
they had that filly Beaſt in ſome high 
Eſtimation, and thence might imagine they 
worſhipped it as a God, 


Church. 


1. JEretofore the' Kingdom let the 
Church alone, let them do what 

they would, becauſe they had ſomething 
elſe to think of, (viz. ) Wars 3 but now 
in time of Peace, we begin to examine 
all things, will have nothing but what we 
like, grow dainty and wanton, juſt as in 
a Fanuly the Heir uſes to'go a _ 
& 
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he never conſiders how his Meal is dreſt, 
takes a bit, and away ; but when he 
ſtays within, then he grows curious, he 
 doesnot like this,nor he does not like that 
he will have his Meat dreſt his own way, 

or peradventure he will dreſs it himſelf. 
2, It hathever been the Gain of the 
Church when the King will let the Church 
| have no Power to cry down the King 
and cry ' up the Church : But when he 
Church can make uſe of the King's Pow- 
_ er, then to bring all under the Kinp's 
Prerogative, the Catholicks of England go 
_ way, and the Court-Clergy ano- 

ther. | 
3. A glorious Church islike a magni- 
ficent Feaſt, there is all the Variety that 
may be, bur every one chuſes out a Diſh 
or two that he likes, and lets the reſt 
alone: how glorious ſoever the Church is, 
every one chuſes our of it his own Reli- 
gion, by which he governs himſelf, and 
lets the relt alone. : 
4. The Laws of the Church are moſt 
favourable to the Church, becauſe they 
were the Church's own making 3 as the 
Heralds are the beſt Gentlemen, becauſe 
they make their own Pedigree. 

5. There's a Queſtion about that Ar- 
ticle, concerning the Power of the — 
whe- 
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whether theſeWords [| of having Power in 
Controverſies of Faith] were not ſtoln in, 
but 'tis moſt certain they were in the 
Book of Articles that was confirm'd, 
though in ſome Editions they have been 
left out ; But the Article before tells you, 
who the . Church is, not the Clergy, but 
Cetus fideliune. 


Church of Rome. 


1. 3Efore a Juglar's Tricks are diſco- 

B verd we admire him, , and give 

him Money, but afterwards we care not 

for them 5 ſo *was before the Diſcove- 

ry of the Jugglmg of the Church of 
077C, 

2. Catholicks ſay, we out of our 
Charity believe. they of the Church of 
Rome may be ſaved : But they do not 
believe ſo of us. Therefore their Church 
3s better according to eur ſelves : Firſt, 
ſome of them no doubt believe as 
well of us, as we do of them, but they 
amnuſt not ſay ſo; Beſides, is;that an Ar- 
.gument their Church is better than ours 
becauſe it has Jeſs Charity ? _ | 

3. One of the Church of Rowe will 
not come toour Prayers, does that agree 
he doth not like them? I would fain ſee 

a 
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a Catholick-leave his Dinner, becauſe a No- 
bleman's Chaplain ſays Grace, nor haply 
would he leave the Prayers of the Church, 
if going to Church were not made a Mark 
of Diſtin&ion between a Proteſtant and a 


Papiſt. 
I. 6 19 Way coming into! our great 


- Churches, was anciently at the 
Weſt-Door, that Men might ſee the Altar 


and all the Church before them, the other 


Doors were but Polterns. 
City, 


T. Hat makes a City? Whether a 
Biſhoprick or any of that  Na- 

tare? 

Anſwer, 'Tis according to the firſt Char- 


ter which made them a Corporation. .It 


they are incorporated by Name of Civi- 
tas, they are a City, if by'the Name of 


- ' Burgum, then they are a Barrough, 


2. The Lord Mayor of Loydox by 
their firſt Charter, was to be preſented to 
the King, in his Abſence, to the Lord Chief 

aſticiary of England, afterwards to the 
ord Chancellor, now to the Barons of 


ln D 2 the 
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the Exchequer 3 but till there was a 
Reſervation, that for their Honour they 
ſhould come once a Year to the King, as 
they do (till. 


Clergy. 


I. Hough a Clergy-man have no 
F: Faults of his -56- "4 yet the Faults 
of the whole Tribe ſhall be laid upon 
him, ſo that he ſhall be ſure not to Jack. 
2. The Clergy would have us believe 
them againſt our own Reaſon, as the Wo- 
man woutd have had her Husband againſt 
his own Eyes : What! will you believe 
your own Eyes before your own ſweet 

Wife. | 
3- The Condition of the Clergy to- 
wards theit Piince, and the Condition of 
the Phyſician is all one : The Phyficians 
tell the Prince they have Agaric and Ru- 
barb, good for him, and good for his Sub- 
jets Bodies 3 upon this he gives them 
leaveto uſeit 5 but if it prove naught, 
then away with it,they ſhall uſe it no.more: 
So the Clergy teJl the Prince they have 
Phyfick good for his Soul, and good tor 
the Souls of his People 3 upon that he 
admits them: But when hetinds by Ex- 
perience they both trouble him me Nis 
a of 002 
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People, he will have no more to do with 
them, what is that to them, or any body * 
elſe, if a King will not go to Heaven. 

. 4- A Clergy-man goes not a Dram 
farther than this, you ought to obey pug 
Prince in general; [if he does he is loſt} 
how to obey him, you muſt be inform'd 
by thoſe whoſe Profeſſion it is to tell 
you, The Parſon of the Tower /a 
good diſcreet Man) told Dr, Moſely, 
(who was ſent to me and the reſt of 
the Gentlemen committed the 3d Carol, 
to perſuade us to ſubmit to the King) 
that they found no ſuch Words as [ Parlia- 
ment, Habeas Corprs, Return, Tower, &c. 
Neither in the Fathers, nor the School- 
men, nor in the Text; and therefore for 
his part he believed he underſtood no- 
thing of the Buſineſs, A Satyr upon all 
thoſe Clergy-men that meddle with Mat- 
ters they do not underſtand. 

5. All confeſs there never was a more 
learned Clergy, no Man taxes them with 
Ignorance. . But to talk of that, is like 
the Fellow that was a great Wencher 3 
he wiſhd God would forgive' him his 
Leachery, and lay Uſury to his Charge. 
The Clergy have worſe Faults. 

6. The Clergy and Laity together are 


never like tudo well, *tis asif a Man were 
D 3 to 
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to make an excellent Feaſt, and ſhould. 
have his Apothecary and his Phyſician 
come intothe Kitchen : The Cooks if they 
were let alone would make excellent Meat, 
but then comes the Apothecary and he puts 
Rubarb into one Sauce and Agrick into 
another Sauce. Chain up the Clergy on 
both ſides. 


High Commiſſion. 


ff EN cry out upon the High Com- 
M miltion, as if the Clergy.-Men 


only had to-do in it, when I believe 
there are more Lay-Men in Commiſſion 
there, than Clergy-Menz if the Lay-Men 
will not come, whoſe Fault is that ? So 
of the Star-Chamber, the People think 
the Biſhops only cenſur'd Prix, Burton, 
and Baſtwick, when there were but two 
there, and one ſpake not in his own 

Cauſe. | 


Doule of Commons. 


| Here be but two Erroneous Opi- 
nions in the Houſe of Commons, 

That the Lords fit only for themſelves, 
when the Truth is, they fit as well for 
the Common-wealth. The Knights nn 
DUF- 
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Burgeſſes fie for themſelves and others, 
ſome for more, ſome for fewer, and 
what 1s the Reaſon ? becauſe the Room 
will not hold all 3 the Lords being few, 
they all come, and imagine the Room 
able to hold all the Commons of Erg- 
land, then the Lords and Burgeſles would 
ſfitno otherwiſe than the Lords do. The 
ſecond Error is, that the Houſe. of Com- 
mons are to begin to give Subſidies, ' yet 
if the Lords diſſent they can give no 
Money. | 

2.: The Houſe of Commons is called 
the Lower Houſe, in twenty Adts of Par- 
liament, but what are twenty Acts of 
Parliament amongſt Friends ? | 

3. The Form of a Charge runs thus, 
T Accuſe in the Name of all the Commons 
of England, how then can any Man be 
as a Witneſs, when every Man is made 
the Accuſer ? | 


Confeſſion. 


1.JN time of Parliament it uſed to be 
one of the firſt things the Houle 

did, to Petition the King that his Con- 
feffor might be removed, as fearing ei- 
ther his Power with the King, or elſe, 
leſt he ſhould reveal to the Pope what 
D 4 the 
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the Houſe was in doing, as no doubt hedid 
when the Catholick Cauſe was concerned, 
2. The Difference between us and the 
Papiſts is, we both allow Contrition, but 
the Papiſts make Confeſlion a part of 
Contrition 3 they ſay a Man is not ſuffici- 
ently contrite, till he confeſs his Sins to a ' 
Prieſt, | ; 
3, Why ſhould I think a Prieſt will 
not reveal Confefliion, I am ſure he 
will do any thing that is forbidden him, 
haply not ſo often as I, the utmoſt Pu- 
niſhment js Deprivation 3 and how can 
it be proved, that ever any Man revealed 
Contellion, when there is no Witneſs ?. 
And no Man can be Witneſs in his own 
Cauſe. A meer Gullery, There was a 
tim2 when *twas publick in the Church, 
and that is much againſt their Auricular 


Confeſlion. 
Competency, 


1.” ] Hat which is a Competency for 

\ one Man, is not enough for ano- 
ther, no more than that which will keep 
one Man warm, will keep another Man 
warm ; one Man can go in Doublet and 
Hoſe, when another Man cannot be with- 
out a Cloak , and yet have no more 
Cloaths than is neceflary for him, 


Great 
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Great Conjunction. 


T HE greateſt, Conjunftion of Satar 
and Jupiter, happens but once in 
eizht Hundred Years, and therefore Aſtro- 
logers can make no Experiments of it, 
nor forete] what it means, (not bur that 
the Stars may mean ſomething, but we 
cannot tell what) becauſe we. cannot 
come at them. Suppoſe a Planet. were 
a Simple, or an Herb, how could a Phy- 
fician tell the Vertue of. that Simple, un- 
leſs he could come at it, to apply it? 


Conſcience. 


1.T JE that hath a Scrupulous Canſci- 

1] ence, is like a Horſe that is not 
well weigh'd, he ſtarts at every Bird that 
flies out of the Hedge. 

2. A knowing Man will do that, which 
a tender Conſcience Man dares not do, 
by reaſon of his (Ignorance, the other 
knows there is no hurt, as a Child is afraid 
to go into the dark, when a Man js not, 
becauſe he knows there 1s no Danger. 

3. If we once come to leave that ont- 
looſe, as to pretend Conſcience againſt 
Law , who knows what inconvenience 
may 
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may follow? For thus,Suppoſe an Anabaptiſt 
comes and takes my Horſe, I Sue him, he 
tells me he did according to hisConſcience, 
his Conſcience tells him all things are com- 
mon among(t the Saints, what 1s mine is 
his ; therefore you do ill to make ſuch a 
Law, If any Man takes another's Horſe 
he ſhall be hangd. What can I fay to 
this Man 2 He does according to his Con- 
ſcience. Why is not he as honeſt a Man 
as he that pretends a Ceremony eſtabliſh'd 
by Law, is againſt his Conſcience ? Ge- 
nerally to pretend Conſcience againſt Law, 
is dangerous, in ſome Caſes haply we 
may. | 

4 Some Men make it a Caſe of Con- 
ſcience, whether a Man may have a 
Pidgeon-Houſe, becauſe his Pidgeons eat 
other Folks Corn. But there is no ſuch 
thing as Conſcience in the Buſineſs, the 
Matter is, whether he be a Man of ſach 
Quality, that the State allows him to 
have a Dove-Houſe, if fo, there's an end 
of the Buſineſs, his Pidgeons have a 
right to -eat where they pleaſe them- 


ſelves. 


o 


Con: 
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Conſecrated. Places. 


1 PHE TJews had a peculiar way of 

þ + ———— things to God, which 
we have not. 

2. Under the Law, God, who was 
Maſter of all, made choice of a Tem- 
ple to worſhip in, where he was more. 
eſpecially preſent : Juſt as the Maſter of 
the Houſe, who owns all the Houſe, makes 
choice of one Chamber to lie in, which 
is called the Maſter's Chamber ; but un- 


.der the Goſpel there was no ſich thing, 


Temples and Churches are ſet apart for 
the conveniency of Men to Worſhip in 
they cannot meet upon the Point of a 
Needle, but God himſelf makes no choice. 

3. All things are Gods already, we can 
give him no right by conſecrating any, that 
he had not before, only we ſet it apart 
to his Service. Juſt as a Gardiner brings 
his Lord and Maſter a Basket of Aprj- 
cocks, and prefents them, his Lord thanks 
him, perhaps gives him ſomething for his 
Pains, and yet the Apricocks were as much 
his Lord's before as now. 

4. What is Conſecrated, isgiven to ſome 
particular man, to do God Service, not 
given to God, but given to Man, yo 

od : 
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God: And there's not any thing, Lands, 
or Goods, but ſome Men or other have 
it in their Power, to diſpoſe of as they 
pleaſe. The ſaying things Conſecrated 
cannot be taken away, makes men afraid 
of Conſecration. 

5. Yet Conſecration has this Power, 
when a Man has Confecrated any. thing 
way. © he cannot of himſelf take it a- 
way. 


\ 


Contracts, 


F our Fathers have loſt their Liberty, 
why may not we labour to regainit? 
Axſw. We maſt look to the ContraQ, if 
that be rightly made we mult ſtand to 
itz if we once grant we may recede 
from Contra&s, upon any Inconvenien- 
cy that may afterwards happen, we ſhall 
have no Bargain kept. If I (ell you a 
Horſe, and do not like my Bargain, I will 

have my Horſe again. / | 
2. Keep your Contracts, fo far a Di- 
vine goes, but how to make our Contradts 
is left to our ſelves; arid .as we agree 
upon the —— this Houſe, or that 
Land, ſo it muſt be. If you offer me a 
Hundred Pounds for my Glove, I tell 
you what my Glove is, a plain Glove, 
pretend 
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pretend no Virtue in it, the Glove is m 
own, I profeſs not to ſell Gloves, and- 
we agree for an hundred Pounds, I do 
not know why I may not with a ſafe 
Conſcience take it. The want of that com- 
mon Obvious Diſtinftion of Jus precepti- 
our, and Jus permiſſruum, does much + 
trouble Men. ES. 

3. Lady Kent Articled with Sir Edward 
Herbert, that he ſhould come to her when 
ſhe ſent for him, and ſtay with her as 
long as. ſhe would have him, to which 
he ſet his Hand ; then he Articled with - 
her,. That he ſhould go away when he 
pleasd, and ſtay away as long as he 
pleas'd, to which ſhe ſet her Hand. This 
is the Epitome of all the Contracts in 
the World, betwixt Man and Man, 'be- 
twixt Prince and Subjeq, they keep them 
as long as they like them, and no longer. 


- Council. 


1.” T* Hey talk (but blaſphemouſly E- 
T nough) that the Holy Ghoſt is Pre- 
ſident of their General Councils, when the 
Truth is, the odd Man 1s (till the Holy 
Ghoſt. | 


Con 
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Convocation, 


T. 7 Hen the King ſends his Writ for 
a Parliament, he fends for two 
Knights for a Shire, and two Burgeſles 
for a Corporation : But when he ſends 
for two Arch-Bilhops for a Convocation, 
he commands. them to aſfemble the whole 
Clergy, but they out of Cuſtom amongſt 
themſelves ſend to the Biſhops of their 
Provinces to will them to bring two Clerks 
for a Dioceſs, the Dean, one for the Chap- 
ter, and the Arch-Deacons ; but to the 
King every Clergy-Man is there preſent. 
2. We having nothing ſo nearly ex- 
prefſes the Power of a Convocation, in 
reſpetof a Parliament, as a Court-Leet, 
where they have a Power to make By- 
Laws, as they call them ; as that a Man 
ſhall put ſo many Cows, or Sheep in the 
Common , but. they can make nothing 
that is contrary to the Laws of the 


Kingdom. 
Creed, 


1. Thanaſims*s Creed 1s the ſhorteſt, 


take away the Preface, and the 
Force, and the Concluſion, which are not 
part 


- 
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part of 'the Creed, In the Nzcene Creed 
It 1s &s &xx2an%Yy, I believe in the Church ; 
but now, as our Common-prayer' has it, 
I believe one Catholick and Apoſtolick 
Church : they like not Creeds, becauſe 
they would bave no Forms of Faith, as 
they have none of Prayer, though there 
be more Reaſon for the one, than for 
the other. 


I. {F the Phyſician fees. you cat any thing 

[ that is not good for yobr Body, to 
keep you from it,' he crys *as Poyſon ; if 
the 'Divine ſees: you do any thing that is 
hurtful 'for your Soul, to.keep you:from 


it, he crys youaredamn'd. © :. 


. 2,. To preach long, lond, and Damna- 
tion, is the 'way tobe cry'd up. Welove 
42 Man: that dams us, and we run after 
him again to ſave us. If a Man had aſore 
Leg, and he ſhould: go to an Honoſt Ju- 
dicious Chyrurgeon, and he ſhould only 
bid him keep 1t warm, and. anoint! with 
ſuch -an Oyl (an Qyl well: known) that 
would do the Cure, hapiy hewould not 
much regard him, becauſe he knows. the 


Medicine beforehand an ordmary Medi- 


cine, But if: be! ſhould go to SO 
that 


(] 
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that ſhould tell him, your Leg will Gan- 
green within three Days, and it muſt be 
cut off, and you will die, unlefs you do 
ſomething that I could tell you, what 
lifting there would be to this Man ? 
Oh, for the Lord's Sake, tell me what this 
1s, I will give you any content for your 
Pains, | 
Devils. 

I. HY have we none poſleſt with 

wW Devils in England y The old 
Anſwer is, the Proteſtants the Devil hath 
already, and the Papiſts are ſo Holy, he 
dares not meddle with them. Why, then 
beyond Seas where a:Nun' is poſſeſt, when 
' a Hugonot comes into the Church, does 
not-the Devil hunt them ont ? The Prieſt 
teaches him, you never ſaw the Devil 
throw up a. Nun's Coats, mark that, the 
Prieſt will not ſuffer it, for then the Peo- 
ple will ſpit at him. | 

2. Caſting out Devils is meer. Juggling 3 
they never caſt out any but what they firſt 
caſt in. They do'it where for Reve- 
rence no Man ſhall dare to examine it, 
they do itin a Corner, in.a Morrtice-hole, 
not in the Market-place. They do nothing 
but what may be done by Art, they make 
the Devil fly out of the Window, in the 

Likeneſs 
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Likeneſs of a Bat or a Rat, why do they 
not hold him 2 Why in the Likeneſs of a 
Bat, or a Rat, or ſome Creature? That 
is, why not in ſome ſhape we paint bim 
in, with Claws and Horns? By this trick 
they gain much, gain upon Mens Fancies, 
and ſo are reverencd : and certainly if 
the Prieſt deliver me from him that 
1s my moſt deadly Enemy, I have all 
the reaſon in the World to reverence 
him. ObjeFioz, But if this be Juggling, 
why do they puniſh Impoſtures ? Arſwer. 
For great reaſon, becauſe they don't play 
their Part well, and for fear others ſhonld 
diſcover them and ſo all of them ought 
to be of the ſame Trade. 

3. A Perſon of Quality canie to my 
Chamber in the Temple, and told me 
he had two Devils in' his Head [I won- 
der'd what he meant] and juſt at that 
time, one of them bid him kill me, [with 
that I begun to be afraid, and thought 
he'was mad] he ſaid he knew I could 
cure him 3 and therefore entreated me 
to give him ſomething 3; for he was reſol- 
ved he would go to no. body elſe. 1 
perceiving what an Opinion he had of 
me, and that 'twas only Melancholly 
that troubl'd him, took him in hand, 
warranted him, if NE follow my 

Di- 
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DireQions, to cure him 1n a ſhort time. 
I defired him to let me be alone about 
an Hour, and then to come again, which 
he was very willing to. In the mean time 
I got a Card, an4 lapd it up handſome 
in a Piece of Tafata, and put Strings to 
the Taffata, and when he came, gave it 
him to hang about his Neck, withal 
charged him, that he ſhould not diſor- 
der himſelf neither with Eating or 
Drinking, but eat very little of 
Supper, and ſay his Prayers duly when 
he went to Bed, and I made no Que- 
ſtion but he would be well in three or 
four Days, Within that time I went 
to: Dinner to his Houſe, and ask'd him 
how he did 2 He ſaid he was much bet- 
ter, but not perfealy well, or in truth 
he had not dealt clearly with me. He 
had four Devils in his Head, and he per- 
ceiv'd two of them were gone, with that 
which I had given him, but the other two 
troubled him ſtill, Well, aid I, I am 
glad two of them are gone, I make no 
doubt but to get away the other two like- 
wiſez ſo Igavehim another thing to hang 
about his Neck. Three Days after he came 
to me to my Chamber and profeſt he was 
now as well as ever he was ift his Life, and 
did extreamly thank me for the gene 

e 
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Care I had taken of: hi, I fearing leſt he 
might relapſe into the like Diſtemper, told 
him that there was none but my ſelf, and 
one Phyſician more jn the whole Town 
that could cure ' the Devils in the. Head, 
and that was Dr. Harvey(whom [ had pre- 
.par'd) and wiſh'd him if ever he found 
himſelf ill in my. Abſence, to go to him, 
for he could cure his Diſeaſe as well as 
my ſelf, The Gentleman lived many Years 
and was never troubled after. 


Self Denpal. 


11 S much the Doftrine of the times, 
: that Men ſhould not pleaſe them- 
ſelves, but deny themſelves every thing 
they takedelight in 3 not look upon Beay- 
ty, wear no good Cloaths, eat no goad 
Meat, &c. which ſeems the greateſt Ac- 
cufation that can be upon the Maker of 
all good things. If they be not to *be 
ns'd, why did God make them ? The 
truth is, they that preach againſt them, 
cannot make uſe of them their ſelves, and 
then again, they get Eſteem by ſeeming 
to contemn them. But mark it while you 
live, if they do not pleaſe themſelves as 
much as they can, and we live more by 
Example than Precept. 

E 2 £uel. 
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I. A Direl may ſtill be granted in ſome 
Caſes by the Law of Ezeland, and 
only there. That the Church allow'd it 
Antiently, appears by this, in their pub- 
lick Liturgies there were Prayers appoint- 
ed for the Dueliſts to ſay, the Judg uſed 
to bid them go to ſuch a Church and 
pray, &c. But whether is this Lawful ? 
If you grant any War Lawful, I make 
no doubt but to convinceit. War 1s Law- 
ful, becauſe God is the only Judge be- 
tween two, that 1s Supream. Now if a 
Difference happen between two Subjects, 
and it cannot be decided by Humane Te- 
ſtimony, why may they not put it to God 
to Judge between them by the Permiſſion 
"of the Prince ? Nay, what if we ſhould 
* bring it down for Argument's ſake, to the 
Sword-Men. One gives me the Lye, 'tis 
a great Diſgrace to take it,. the Law has 
made no Proviſion to give Remedy for 
the Injury (If you can ſuppoſe any thing 
an Injury for which the Law gives no Re- 
medy) why am not I in this Caſe Supream, 
and may therefore right my ſelt. 
2. A Dake ought to fight with a Gen- 
tleman; the Reaſon is this, the ——_ 
w1 
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will ſay to the Duke 'tis Trne, you hold 
a higher Place in the State than I;' there's 


a great diſtance between you and me, but - 


your Dignity does not Priviledge you to 
do me an Injury'z as ſoon as ever you 


do me an Injury, -you make your ſelf my - 


Equal, and as you are my Equal I chal- 
lenge you, and 1n ſenſe the Duke is bound 
to Anſwer him. This will give you ſome 
Light to underſtand: the Quarrel betwixt 
a Prince and his Subjeas; tho' there be a 
vaſt Diſtance between him and them, and 
they are to obey him, according to their 
ContraCt, yet he hath no power to do them 
an Injury; then they think themſelves as 
. much bound to vindicate their Right, as 
they are to obey his Lawful Commands; 
nor is there any. other Meaſure of Juſtice 
left upon Earth but Arms. 


Epitaph. 


N Epitaph muſt be made 'fit for the 
A Perſon for whom it is made; for a 
Man to fay all the Excellent things that 
can be ſaid upon one, and call that his 
Epitaph, is as if a Painter ſhould make the 
handſomeſt Piece he can poſſibly make, 
_ and fay 'twas my Picture, It holds 1n a 


Funeral Sermon. 
E 3 Cquity. 


—— 
ce — — 
— RE, EN 
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| Cquity. 


1.7” Quity in Law, is the ſame that the 
2, Spirit is in Religion, what every 
one pleaſes to make it, ſometimes they 
go according to Conſcience , ſometimes 
according to Law, ſometimes according to 
the Rule of Court, | 
2. Equity is a Roguiſh Thing, for Law 
we have a Meaſure, know what to truſt 
to, Equity is according to the Conſcience 
of him- that is Chancellor, and as that is 
larger or narrower, ſo is Eqnity. *Tis all 
one as if they ſhould make the Standard 
for the Meaſure, we call a Chancellor's 
Foot, what an uncertain Meaſare would 
this be 2 One Chancellor has a long 
Foot, another a ſhort Foot, a Third an 
indifferent Foot : *'Tis the ſame thing in 
the Chancellor's Conſcience. | 
3. That ſaying, Do as you would be 
done to, is often miſunderſtood, for 'tis 
" Not thus meant, that Ia private Man ſhould 
do to you a private Man, as I would have 
you to me, but do, as we have agreed to 
do one to another by publick Apree- 
ment. If the Priſoner ſhould ask the 
Judge, whether he would be content to 
be hang'd, were he in his Caſe, he would 
anſwer no. Then ſays the Priſoner, do 
as 


\ 
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as you would be done to ; neither of them 
muſt do as private Men, but the Judge 
muſt do by him as they have publickly 
agreed, that is both Judge and Priſoner 
have conſented to a Law, that if either 
of them ſteal, they ſhall be hang'd. 


Evil Speaking. 


I, E that ſpeaks ill of another com- 

JF monly before he is aware, makes 
himſelf ſach a one as he ſpeaks againſt; for 
if he had Civility or Breeding he would 
forbear ſach kind of Language. 

2. A gallant Man is above ill Words : 
an Exemple we have in the old Lord of 
Salisbury (who was a great wiſe Man) 
Stone had call'd ſome Lord about Court, 
Fool, the Lord complains, and” has Stoze 
whipt 3 Stones cries, I might have called 
my Lord of Salisbxry Fool often enough, 
before he would Mve had me whipr. 

3. Speak not ill of a great Enemy, but 
rathen give him good Words, that he may 
uſe you the better, if you chance to fall 
into his Hands : the Sparzard did this when 
he was dying ; his Confeſior told him (to 
work him to Repentance) how the Devil 
tormented the wicked that went to Hell : 
the Spaziard replying, called the Devil 
my Lord. I hope my Lord the Devil is 

E 4 not 
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not ſocruel, his Confeſlor reproved him. 
Excuſe me faid the Doz, for calling him 
ſo, I know not into what Hands I may 
fall, and if I happen into his, I hope he 
will uſe me the better for giving him 
good words, | 


Ercommunication. 


-1 7 place they bring for Excom- 
munication [_ put Away from a- 
mong your ſelves that wicked Perſon, 
1 Cor. 5. Cha. 13. Verſe. ] is corrupted in 
the Greek for it ſhould be, 79 mormegy, 
put away that Evil from among you, not 
* mvreo, that Evil Perſon, befides, 5 -- 
riegs, 18 the Devil in Scripture, and it may 
be ſo taken there; and there 1s a new 


Edition of Theodoret come out, that has 


it right 79 7megr, ?Tis true the Chriſtians 
before the Civil Statg, became Chriſtian, 
did by Covenant and Agreement ſet down 
how they ſhould live, and he that did not 
obſerve what they agreed upon, ſhould 
come no more amongſt them, that is, 
be Excommunicated. Such . Men are 
ſpoken of by the Apoſtle [ Romans 1. 31.) 
whom he calls amwzros Xa was, the 
Vulgar has it, Izcompoſit, & ſine fedve, 


the laſt Word 1s pretty well, but the firſt 


not 
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not, at all z.Origer in his Book againſt 
Celſus, ſpeaks of the Chriſtians, ovbeizn : 
the Tranſlation renders it Converts, as 
it ſignifies a. Meeting, when it 1s plain it 
ſignifies a Covenant, and the Ergliſh Bi- 
ble turned the other Word well, Cove- 
nant- breakers. Pliny tells us, the Chri- 
ſtians took an Oath amongſt themſelves 
to live thus, and thus. 

2. The other place [ Dic Eccleſie) tel 
the Chiffch, 1s but a weak Ground' to 
raiſe Excommunication upon, eſpecially 
from the Sacrament, the leſſer Excommu. 
nication, fince when that was ſpoken, the 
Sacrament was inſtituted. The Jews Ec- 
cleſia was their. Sanhedrim; their Court : 
ſo that the meaning is, if after once or 
twice Admonition, this Brother will not be 
reclaimd, bring him thither. 

- 3- The firſt Excommunication was 180 
Years after Chriſt, and that by Vidor, Bi- 
ſhop of Roxre : But that was no more than 
this, that they ſhould Communicate and 
receive the Sacrament amongſt themſelves, 
not with thoſe of the other Opinion : The 
Controverſie (as I take jt) being abont 
the Feaſt of Eaſter. Men do not care for 
Excommunication, becauſe they are ſhut 
out of. the Church, or delivered up to 
Satan, but becanſe the Law of the _ 

om 
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dom takes hold of them, after ſo many 
Days a Man cannot Sue, no not for his 
Wife, if you take her from him; and 
there may be as much reaſon , to grant 
it for a ſmall Fault, if there be contuma- 
cy, as for a great one. In ama” 
Hal you may Out-law a Man for forty 
Shillings, which is their Excommunicati- 
on, and you'can do no more for Forty 
Thouſand Pound. 

4. When Conftartize became Chriſtian, 
he ſo fell in love with the Clergy, that 
he let them be Judges of all thingsz but 
that continued not above three or four 
Years, by reaſon they were to be Judges 
of Matters they underſtood not, and then 
they were allowed to meddle with no- 
thing but Religion; all Juriſdiftion be- 
longed to him, and he ſcanted them ont 
as much as he pleas*d, and ſo things have 
fince continaed. They Excommunicate 
for tbree or four Things, Matters con- 
cerning Adultery, Tythes, Wills, e*c. 
which is the civil Puniſhment the State 
allows for ſuch Fanlts. If a Biſhop Ex- 
communicate a Man for what he ought 
not, the Judge has Power to abſolve and 
puniſh the Biſhop : if they had that Juriſ- 
dition from God, why does not the 
Church Excommunicate for Murder, for 
; Theft ? 
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Theft ? If the Civil Power might take 
away all but three Things, why may they 
not take them away too ? It this Excom- 
munication were taken away, the Presby- 
ters would be quiet 3 tis that they have 
a mind to, 'tis that they would fain 
be at. Like the Wench that was to 
be Married 5 ſhe askd her Mother 
when 'twas done, 'if ſhe ſhould go to' 
Bed preſently : no, ſays her Mother, you 
muſt dine firſt, and then to Bed Mother ? 
no you muſt dance after Dinner, and then 
; to Bed Mother ? no, you muſt go to Sup- 
per, and then to Bed Mother, ec. 


Faith and Wotks, 


I, Was an unhappy Diviſion that has 
been made between Faith and 
Works : tho? in my Intelle& I may divide 
them, juſt as in the Candle, I know there 
1s both Light and Heat. But yet put out 
the Candle, and they are both gone, one 
remains not without the other : So 'tis be- 
twixt Faith and Works; nay, in a right 
Conception Fides eſt opus, 1f I believe a 
thing becauſe I am commanded, that is 
Opus. 


Faſting 
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1. X 7 Hat the Church debars us one 
Day, ſhe gives us leave to take 
out 1n another, Firſt we faſt, and then 
we feaſt ; firſt there is a Carnival, and 
then a Lent. ; 
2. Whether do Humane Laws bind the 
Conſcience ? -If they do, 'tis a way to en- 
ſnare : If we ſay they do not, we open 
the Door to Diſobedience, Arſw, In this 
Caſe we muſt look to the Juſtice of the 
Law, and intention of the Law-giver: if 
there be no Juſtice in the Law, 'tis not to 
be obey'd : if the intention of the Law- 
giver be abſolute, our Obedience muſt be 
ſo 'too. It the intention of the Law-giver 
enjoyn a Penalty as a Compenſation for 
the Breach of the Law, I fin not if I 
ſubmit to the Penalty : if it enjoyn a Pe- 
nalty, as a future enforcement of Obedi- 
ence to the Law, then ought I to obſerve 
it, which may be known by the often re- 
petition of the Law. The way of faſt- 
ing is enjoyn'd unto them, who yet do 
not obſerve it ; The Law enjoyns a Pe- 
nalty as, an enforcement to Obedience 3 
which intention appears by the often call- 
ing upon us, to keep that Law by the 
King 
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King and the Diſpenſation of the Church 


to ſuch asare not able to keep it, as young 
Children, old Folks, diſeas'd Men, e*c. 


Fathers and Sons; 


9 | T hath ever been the way for Fa- 
2 thers, to bind their Sons, to ſtrengthen 
this by the Law of the Land : every one at 
Twelve Years of Age is to take the Oath 
ofAllegiance in Court-Leets, whereby he 
ſwears Obedience to the King. 


Fines. 


4 Þ He old Law was,that when a Man was 
Fin'd, he was to be Fin'd Salvo Con 
tenemento, ſo as his Countenance might be 
ſafe, taking Countenance in the ſame ſenſe 
as your Country-Man does, when he ſays, 
if you will come unto my Houſe, I will 
ſhew you the beſt Countenance I can, that 
is riot the beſt Face, but the beſt Entertain- 
ment. The meaning of the Law was, 
that ſo much ſhould be taken from a Man, 
ſuch a Cobbet ſliced off, that yet not with- 
ſtanding he might live in the ſame Rank 
and Condition he hved in. before ; but 
now they fine Men ten tunes more than 
they are worth, 
Free- 


Fa ; 
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1.” THe Puritans who will allow no Free- 

will at all, but God does all, yet 
will allow the Subject his Liberty to do,or 
not todo, notwithſtanding the King, the 
God upon Earth. The Armenians, who 
hold we have Free-will, yet ſay, when we 
come to the King, there muſt be all 
Obedience, and no Liberty to be ſtood 


for 


Fryers. 


1." J*HE Fryers ſay they poſſeſs no- 

F thing, whoſe then are he Lands 
they hold 2 not their Superiour's, he hath 
vow'd Poverty as well as they, whoſe 
then 2 Toanſwer this, 'twas decreed they 
ſhould fay they were the Popes. And 
why muſt the Fryers be more perfe& than 
the Pope himſelf ? / 

2. If there' had been no Fryers, Chri- 
ftendom might have continued quiet, and 
things remain at a ſtay. | 

there had been no LeQurers (which 
ſacceed theFryers in their way) the Church 
of England might bave ſtood, and flouriſhe 


at this Day. ——_ 


a Paco, —_ 
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Friends. 


I. LD Friendsare beſt. King James 
usd to call for his old Shoos, 
they were eaſieſt for his Feet. 


Genealogy of Chtft. 


7.” Þ They that ſay the Reaſon why FJo- 
ſeph's Pedigree js fet down, and 
not Mary's, is,: becauſe the Deſcent from 
the Mother is loſt, and ſwallowed up, 
ſay quia 3 bat yet if a Jewiſh Wo- 
man, marry'd: with a Gerti}, they only 
took Notice of the Mother, -not of the 
Father 3 but they that ſay they were both 
of a Tribe, ſay nothing ; for the Tribes 
might marry one with another, and the 
Law againſt-it was only Temporary, in 
the time while Joſo#a was dividing the 
Land, left the being fo long abont it, there 
might be a confuſion. 

2- That Chriſt was the Son of Foſeph is 
moſt exattly. trae. For though he was 
the Son of God, yet with the Jews, if 
any Man kept a Child, and brought him 
up, and call'd him Son, he was taken for 
his Son 5 and his Land (if he had any ) 
was to deſcend upon him 3 and _ 

| ore 
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fore the Genealogy of” Foſeph is juſily 
ſet down. - + 

Gentlemen. 
ay hat a Gentleman is,'tis hard with 
| us todefines in other Countries 
he is known by his Priviledges 3 in Weſt- 
mrinſter-Hall he'is one that is reputed one 3 
in the Court of Honour, he that hath 
Arms. The King cannot make a Gentle- 
man of Blood | what have you ſaid] nor 
God Almighty, but he can make a Gentle- 
man by Creation. If you ask which is 
the. better of theſe two, Civilly , the 
Gentleman of Blood; Morally, the Gen- 
tleman by Creation: may be the: better 
for the other may be a Debauch'd Man, 
this a Perſon of Worth. : 

2. Gentlemen have ever been more 
Temperate in their Religion, than the 
common People, as having more Reaſon, 
the 'others running in a hurry. In the 
beginning of Chriſtianity, the Fathers writ 
Contra gentes, and Contra Gentiles, they 
were all one: But after all were Chriſti- 
ans, the beter ſort of People ſtill retain'd 
the Name of Gentiles, throughout the 
four Provinces of the Romar Empire 5 as 
Gentil-hommel in French, Gentil homo, in 
Tralian , Gentil-hnombre in Spaniſh, and 


Gentil- 
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Gentil-man in Engliſh : And they, no que- 
ſtion, being Perſons of Quality, kept up 
thoſe Feaſts which we borrow from the 
Gentils ; as Chriſtmas, Candlemas, May- 
day, &c. continuing what was not direCt- 
ly againſt Chriſtianity , which the com- 
mon People would never have endured. 


Gold, 


I. Here are two Reaſons, why theſe 

Words (Feſus autem tranſiens per 
medium eorum ibat ) were about our old 
Gold : the one is, becauſe Riply, the Al- 
chymiſt, when he made Gold in the 
Tower , the firſt time he found it he 
ſpoke jtheſe Words [ per medium eorum] 
that is, per medium Ignis & Sulphuris, The 
other, becauſe theſe Words were thought 
to be a Charm, and that they did bind 
whatſoever they were written upon, ſo 
| that a Man could not take it away, To 
this Reaſon I rather incline. 


Dall, 


I. HE Hall was the Place where the 
great Lord usd to eat, (where- 

fore elſe were the Halls made ſo big ? ) 
Where he ſaw all his Servants arid Te- 
nants about him. He eat not in private, 
F EXCEPpt 
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Except 1n time of Sickneſs z when once 
he became a thing Coop'd up, all his 
greatneſs was ſpoild. Nay the King him- 
ſelf uſed to eat in + the Hall, and his Lords 
ſate with him, and then he underſtood 
Men, 


Hell, 


1.” Here are two Texts for Chriſt's de- 
ſcending into Hell : The one P/al. 
16. The other AFs the 2d. where the 
Bible, that was in uſe when the Thirty 
Nine Articles were made has it ( Hel. ) 
But the Bible that was in Queen El:za- 
beth's time, when the Articles were con- 
firm'd, reads it (Grave,) and ſo it con- 
tinued till the new Tranſlation in King 
ame's time, and then 'tis Hel again. But 
y this we may gather the Church of Ex- 
gland declin'd as much as they could, the 
deſcent, otherwiſe they never would have 
alter d the Bible. 

2. [ He deſcended" into Hell} this may be 
the Interpretation of it. He may be dead 
and buried, then his Soul aſcended in- 
to Heaven. Afterwards he deſcended a- 
gain into Heb, that is, into the Grave, 
to fetch his Body, and to riſe again. The 
Ground of this Interpretation 1s _ 

rom 
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from the Platonick Learning, who held a 
Metampſychofis, and when a Soul did de- 
ſcend from Heaven, to take another Bo- 
dy, they calld it Kazz faoav ds aw, 
taking «9s, for the lower World, the 
State of Mortality : Now the firſt Chri- 
ſtians many of them were Platonick Phi- 
loſophers, and no queſtion ſpake ſuch 
Language as was then underſtood amongſt 
them. To underſtand by He/ the Grave 
is no Tautology, becauſe the Creed firſt 
tells what Chriſt ſuffered, He was Cruci- 
fied, Dead, and Buried ; then it tells us 
what he did, He deſcended into Hell, the 
third day he roſe again, he aſcended, &c. 


Þoly-Oaps, 


:." T Hey fay the Church impoſes Holy- 
Days, there's no ſuch thing, tho 
the Number of Holy-days is ſet down in 
ſome of our Common-Prayer Books. Yet 
that has relation to an AC of Parliament, 
which forbids the keeping of any Holy- 
Days in time of Popery:z but thoſe that 
are kept, are kept by the Cuſtom of the 
Country, and | hope you will not ſay 
the Church impoſes thar, 


F 2 Þumility. 
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Humility, 


| Umility is a Vertue all preach, 

H none prattiſe, and yet every bo- 
dy is content to hear. The Maſter thinks 
it good Doctrine for his Servant, the 
Laity for the Clergy, and the Clergy for 
the Laity. 

2. There is Humilitas quedam in Vitio. 
If a Man does not take notice of that 
Excellency and Perfection that is in him- 
ſelf, how can he be thankful to God, 
who 1s the Author of all Excellency and 
Perfection? Nay, if a Man hath too mean 
an Opinion of himſelf, 'twill render him 
unſerviceable both to God and Man. 

3. Pride may be allow'd to this or that 
degree, elſe a Man cannot keep up his 
Dignity. In Gluttony there muſt be Eat- 
ing, in Drunkenneſs there muſt be drink- 
ing ; tis not the eating, nor 'tis not the 
drinking that is to be blam'd, but the Ex- 
ceſs. So in Pride. 


Jdolatry, 


1 
—— 
—— 
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Jdolatry. 


1, T Dolatry is in a Man's own Thought, 

not in the Opinion of another. Put 
Caſe I bow to the Altar, why am I guilty 
of Idolatry ? becauſe a ſtander by thinks 
ſo; I am ſure I do not believe the Altar 
to.be God, and the God I worſhip may 
be bow 'd to in all Places, and at all times, 


Jews. 


I. OD at the firſt gave Laws to all 

T Mankind, but afterwards he gave 
peculiar Laws to the fews, which they 
were only to obſerve. Juſt as we have 
the Common Law for all Ergland, and 
yet you have ſome Corporations, that 
beſides that have peculiar Laws and Pci- 
viledges to themſelves, 

2. Talk what you will of the Jews, 
that they are carte, they thrive where 
eer they come, they are able to oblige 
the Prince of their Country, by lend- 
ing him Money ; none of them beg, they 
keep together, and for their being hated, 
my Life for yours Chriſtians hate one ano- 
ther as much, 


Fs Jnvin« 
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Jnvincible Jgnozance; 


il S all one to me if I am told of 
Chriſt, or ſome Myſtery of Chri- 
ſtianity, if I am not capable of under- 
ſtanding, as if ]I am not told at all, my 
Ignorance 1s as invincible, and therefore 
'tis vain to call their Ignorance only in- 
vincible, who never were told of Chriſt, 
The trick of it is to adyance the Prieſt, 
whilſt the Church of Rozze ſays a Man 
muſt be told of Chriſt by one thus and 
thus ordain'd, 


Jmages., 


LT HE Papiſts taking away the ſecond 
Commandment, 1s not haply ſo hor- 
rida thing, nor ſo unreaſonable amongſt 
Chriſtians as we make it : For the Jews 
could make no figure of God, but they 
muſt commit Idolatry, becauſe he had ta- 
ken no ſhape; but ſince the Aſſumption of 
our Fleſh, we know what ſhape to picure 
God in. Nor do I know why we may 
not make his Image, provided we be ſure 
what it 1s : as we ſay St. Luke took the 
picture of the Virgin Mary, and St. Ve- 
ronica of our Saviour. Qtherwile it would 


be 
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be no honour to the King, to make a 
Picture, and call it the King's Picture, 
when 'tis nothing like him. 

2. Though the learned Papiſts pray not 
to Images, yet 'tis to be fear'd the igno- 
rant do 3 as appears by that Story of 
St. Nicholas in Spain. A Country-Man 
us'd to offer daily to St. Nicholars Image, 
at length by miſchance the Image was 
broken, and a new one made of his own 
Plum-Tree ; after that the Man forbore, 
being complain'd of to his Ordinary, he 
anſwer'd, 'tis true, he us'd to offer to the 
old Image, but to the new he could not 
find in his heart, becauſe he knew 'twas 
a piece of his own Plum-Tree. You ſee 
what Opinion this Man had of the Image, 
and to this tended the bowing of their 
Images, the twinkling of their Eyes, the 
Virgins Milk, &c. Had they only meant 
Repreſentations, a Picture would have 
done as well as theſe Tricks. It may be 
with us in Ergland they do not worſhip 
Images, becauſe living amongſt Proteſtants 
they are either laugh'd out of it, or beaten 
out of it by ſhock of Argument. 

3. 'Tis a diſcreet way concerning Pi- 
Cures in Churches, to ſet up no new, nor 
to pull down no 01d. 
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Imperial Conſlitutions. 


I. Hey fay Imperial Conſtitutions 

did only confirm the Canons, of 
the Church.z but that is not fo, for they 
inflicted Puniſhment, when the Canons 
never did (viz.) If a Man, converted a 
Chriſtian to be a Few, he was'to. forfeit 
his Eſtate, and loſe his Life. In Valentines 
Novels, 'tis ſaid, Conftat Epiſcopus: Fo. 
rum Legibus non habere, O9+ TFudicant tans 
tum de Religione, _ 


JTmpaiſonment. 


1.C' IR Kenelme Digby was ſeveral times 

taken and let go again, at laſt im- 
priſon'd in Wincheſter Houſe. 1 can com- 
pare him to nothing but a great Fiſh that 
we catch and let go again, but ſtill he 
will come to the Bait ; at laſt therefore 
we put him into ſome great Pond for 
Store. | 
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Jncendiaries., 


by The to your ſelf a' Man fets the 


City on Fire at Cripplegate, and that 
Fire continues, by means of others, 'rill 


it come to White-Fryers, and then he 


that began it would fain quench it, does 
not he deſerve to be puniſh*d moſt that 
firſt ſet the City on Fire 2 So tis with the 


 Incendiaries of the State. They that firſt 


ſet it on Fire, [by Monopolizing, Forreſt 
Buſineſs, Impriſoning Parliament Men 
tertio Coroli, @&#c.] are now become re- 
generate, and would fain quench the 
Fire; certainly they deſerv'd moſt to be 
puniſh'd for being the firſt Cauſe of our 


| Deſtractions. | 


Jndependency, 


1. ] Ndependency is in uſe at Amfter- 
L dam, where forty Churches or Con- 
gregations have nothing to do one with 
another. And 'tis no queſtion agreeable 
to the Primitive times, before the Em- 
perour became Chriſtian : For either we 
muſt ſay every Church govern'd it ſelf, 
or elſe we maſt fall upon that old fool- 
| lh 
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iſh Rock, that St. Peter and his Succeſſours 
govern'd all 3 but when the Civil State 
became Chriſtian, they appointed who 
ſhould govern them, beforethey govern'd 
by agreement and conſent : if you will 
not do this, you ſha}l come no more a- 
monegſt us,but both the Independant Man, 
and the Presbyterian Man, do equally ex- 
clude the Civil Power, tho? after a dif- 
ferent manner. 

2. The Independant may as well plead, 
they ſhould not be ſubjet to Tem- 
poral Things, not come before a Con- 
ſtable, or a Juſtice of Peace, as they plead 
they ſhould not be ſubject in ſpiritual 
things, becauſe St. Paul ſays, 1t is ſo, that 
there is not a wiſe Man amongſt you £ 

3. The Pope challenges all Churches 
to be under him, the King and the two 
Arch-Biſhops challenge all the Church of 
Ergland to be under them. The Preſ- 
byterian Man divides the Kingdom into 
as many Churches as there be Preſ- 
byteries, and your Independant would 
have every Congregation a Church by it 


ſelf. 


Things 
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Things Jndifferent. 


1.1N time of a Parliament, when things 

are under debate, they are indiffe- 
rent, but in a Church or State ſettled, 
there's nothing left indifferent. 


Publick Intereſt. 


i; LL might go well in the Com- 

A mon-Wealth, if every one in the 
Parliament would lay down his own In- 
tereſt, and aim at the general good. 
If a man were fick, and the whole Col- 
ledge of Phyſicians ſhould come to him, 
and adminiſter ſeverally, haply ſo long 
as they obſerv'd the Rules of Art he 
might recover, - but if one of them had 
a great deal of Scamony by him, he muſt 
put off that, therefore he preſcribes Sca- 
mony. Another had a great deal of 
Rubarb, and he muſt put off that, and 
therefore he preſcribes Rubarb, ec. then 
would certainly kill the Man. We de- 
ſtroy the Common-Wealth, while we pre- 
ſerve our own private Intereſts, and neg- 


lect the publick, 


Dtt- 
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Humane Jnvention. 


I. OU ſay there muſt be no Hu- 

mane Invention in the Church, 
nothing but the pure Word. Axfwer. If 
I give any Expoſition , but what is ex- 
preſs*'d in the Text, that is my Inventi- 
on 5 if you give another Expoſition, 
that is your invention, and both are Hu- 
mane. For Example, ſuppoſe the Word 
[Egg] were in the Text, -I ſay, 'tis meant 
an Hen-Egg, you ſay a Gooſe-Egg, nei- 
ther of theſe are expreſt, therefore they 
are Humane Inventions, and I am ſure 
the newer the Invention the worſe, old 1n- 
ventions are belt. 

2. If we muſt admit nothing but what 
we read 1n the Bible, what will become 
of the Parliament? for we do not read 
of that there. 


Judgments. 


T. E cannot tell what is a Judg- 
ment of God,, tis preſumption 
to take upon us to know. In time of 
Plague we know we want Health, and 
therefore we pray to God to give us 
Health : in time of War we know we 


want Peace, and therefore we pray to 
God 


— 


— 
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God to give us Peace. Commonly we 
fay a Judgment falls upon a Man for 
ſomething in him we cannot abide. An 
Example we have in King James, con- 
cerning the Death of Herry the Fourth 
of France ; one ſaid he was kill'd for his 
Wenching, another ſaid he was kill'd for 
turning his Religion. No, ſays King James 
( who could not abide nghting, ) he 
was killd for permitting Duels in his 
Kingdom. | 


Judge. 


\ A 7 E ſee the Pageants in Cheapſede, 
the Lions, and the Elephants, 


but we do not ſee the Men that carry 
them ; we ſee the Judges look big, look 
like Lions, but we do not ſee who moves 
them. | 

2. Little things do great works, when 
the great things will not. If I ſhould 
take a Pin from the Ground, a little pair 
of Tongues will do it, when a great Pair 
will not. Go to a Judge to do a Bulji- 
neſs for you, by no means he will not 
hear of it 3 but go to ſome ſmall Servant 
abont him, and he will diſpatch it ac- 
cording to your hearts deſire. 


3- There 
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- /Z. There could be no Miſchief in the 
Common- Wealth without a Judge. Tho' 
there be falſe: Dice brought in+-at the 
Groom-Porters, and cheating offer'd, yet 
unleſs he allow the Cheating, and judge 
"the Dice to be good, there may be hopes 
of fair Play. 


Juggling. 


wo not Juggling that is to be _ 


blam'd, but much Juggling, for 
the World cannot be Govern'd without 
it. All your Rhetorick, and all your 
Elench's in Logick come within the com- 


paſs of Juggling. 
Juriſdiction, 


I. T2 no ſuch Thing as Spiritual 
Juriſdiction, all is Civil, the 
Churche's is the ſame with the LordMayors. 
Suppoſe a Chriſtian came into a Pagan 
Country, how can you fancy he ſhall 
have any Power there ? he finds faults 
with the Gods of the Country; well, they 
will put him to Death for it: when he is 
a Martyr, what follows ? Does that 
argue he has any ſpiritual Juriſdiction ? 
If the Clergy ſay the Church ought to be 
g9- 


ma 
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govern'd thus, and thus, by the Word of 
God, that is Doctrine all, that is not 
Diſcipline. 

2. The Pope he challenges Juriſdicti- 


' on over all, the Biſhops they pretend to 


it as well as he, the Presbyterians they 
would have it to themſelves 3 but over 
whom isall this? the poor Laymen. 


Jus Divinum. 


I, LL things are held by Jus Dioi- 
-um, either immediately or me- 
diately. 

2. Nothing has loſt the Pope ſo much 
in his Supremacy, as not acknowledging 
what Princes gave him. *Tis a ſcorn up- 
on the Civil Power, and an unthankful- 
neſs in the Prieſt. But the Church runs 
to Fus divinum, leſt if they ſhould ac- 
knowledge what they have by poſitive 
Law, it might be as well taken from 
them as given to them. | 


King. 


I. A King is a thing Men have made 

for their own Sakes, for quiet- 
neſ5-ſake, Fm in a Family one Man 
is appointed to buy the Meat ; if eve- 


If 
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ry Man ſhould buy what the other lik'd 
not, or what the other had bought before, 
ſo there would be a confuſion. But that 
Charge being committed to one, he ac- 
cording to his Diſcretion pleaſes all 5 if 
they have not what they would have one 
day, they ſhall have it the next, or ſome- 
thing as good. 

2. The word King dire@&s our Eyes ; 
ſuppoſe it had been Conſul, or Di&ator : 
to think all Kings alike is the fame folly z 
asif a Conſul of Aleppo or Smyrna (hould 
claim to himſelf the ſame Power that a 
Conſul at Rome, What, am not Ia Conſul ? 
or a Duke of Exglard ſhould think him- 
ſelf like the Duke of Florence ; nor can 
it be imagind, that the word Bacads 
did fignifie the ſame in Creek as the He- 
brew Word N79 did with the Jews, Be- 
ſides, let the Divines in their Pulpits ſay 
what they will, they in their pradtice de- 
ny that all is the Kings : They ſue him, 
and ſo does all the Nation, whereof they 
are a part, What matter is it then what 
they Preach or Teach in the Schools ? 

3. Kings are all individual, this or that 
King, there is no Species of Kings. 

4. A King that claims Priviledges in his 
own Country, becauſe they have them in 
another, is juſt as a Cook, that claims Fees 

in 
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in one:/Lord's Houſe, becauſe they are al- 
lowed in another. If the' Maſter of rhe 
Houſe will yield: them, well and good. 

"5, TheText| Renderunto Ceſar the things 
that are Ceſar's)] makes as' much agajnl{t | 
Kings, as for them, for it ſays plainly that 
ſome things are-not Ceſars. . But Divines:: 
make choice of it, firlt in Flattery, and 
then becauſe of the other part adjoyn'd : 
to it | Render unto God the things that are - 
Gods | where they bring in'the Church. 

6. A King outed of his Country, that: 
takes as much upon him ' as he did at: 
home, .1n his own Court, is as if-a Man 
on high, and I being upon the Ground, 
us'd to hift up my voice to him, that he 
might hear me, at length ſhould” come. 
down, and-ther exped&s I ſhould fpeak as 
loud to him as I did before. ' 


King of England: 


T. "E HE King can do no wrong, that 

+ I, no Proceſs .can 'be granted 
againſt him. What: maſt be done then? 
Petition him, and the King writes upon 
the Petition: ſoit droit fait, and ſends it 
to the Chancery, and then the buſineſs is 
heard. His Confeſlor will not tell him, 
he can do no wrong. 


—— 2, There's 
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2. There's a- great deal of difference 
between Head of the Church, and Su- 
pream Governour , as our Canons call 
the King. Conceive it thus, there is in 
the Kingdom of Emzgland a Colledge of 
Phyſictans, the King is Supream ' Gover- 
nour of thoſe, but not Head of them, nor 
Preſident of the Colledge, nor the beſt 
Phyfcian. | | 

3. After the Diſſolution of Abbies, 
they did not much advance the King's Su- 
premacy, for they only car'd to exelude 
the Pope : hence have we had ſeveral 
Tranſlations of the Bible upon ' us. But 
now. we muſt -look to it , otherwiſe 
the King may put upon us what Religion 
he pleaſes. 

4. 'Twas the old. way when the King 
of England had his Houſe, there were 
Canons to fing Service in his Chappel z 
ſo at Weſtminſter in St. Stepher's Chappel 


(where the Houſe of Commons fits) from 


which Canons the Street call'd Camor-row 
has its Namie, becauſe they liv'd there, and 
he had alſo the Abbot” and his Monks, 
and all theſe the King's Houſe. 

5, The / three Eſtates are the Lord's 
Temporal, the Biſhops are the Clergy, and 
the Commons as ſome would have it [ take 
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is involv'd, but he is King of the Three 
Eſtates. | | 

6. The King hath a Seal in every 
Court, and tho the Great Seal be called 
Sigillum Anglie, the Great Seal of Eng- 
land, yet\'tis not | becauſe *ris the King- 
dom's Seal, and not the Kings, bur to di- 
ſtingaiſh it from Sigillunm Hibernie, Sigil- 
lum Scotie. | 

7, The Court of Ezgland 'is much al- 
terd. At a ſolemn Dancing, firſt you 
had the grave Meaſures, then the Corran- 
toes and the Galliards, and this is kept 
up with Ceremony 3 at length to French: 
more, arid the Cuſhion-Dance, and then 
all the Company dances Lord and Groom, 
Lady and. Kitchen-Maid , no Diſtin&ion. 
So in our Court, in Queen E/jzaberb”s rime, 
Gravity and State were kept up. In King 
Jas time things were pretty well. | But 
in King Chile's rime, there has been no- 
thing but French-more, arid the Cuſhion- 
Dance, omnium gatherum, tolly, polly; 
hoits come toite: 


"The 
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"The. King. | 


X: IS hard 'to make an Accomoda- 
tion between the King and the 
Parliament. If you and I fell-out about 
Money, you faid I owd you Twenty 
Pounds, IHaid'low'd you but:Ten Pounds, 
it may bea third Party allowing me twen- 
ty Marks, might make us Friends. But 
it I ſaid I ow'd you twenty Pounds in 
Silver, and you ſaid I ow'd you twenty 
Pounds in Diamonds, which 15 a Summ 
innumerable, 'tis impoſſible we ſhould e&- 
ver agree. This is the Caſe. x 
2. The King uſing the Honfe of Com- 
mons, as he did in Mr. Pymm and his 
Company, that 1s, charging them with 
Treaſon, becauſe they chargd my Lord 
of Canterbury and Sir George: Ratcliff5, it 
was. juſt with as much Logick as the Boy, 
that would have lain with his Grandmo- 
ther, us'd to his Father, you lay with my 
Mother, why ſhould not Ilie with yours ? 
3. There 1s not the ſame Reaſon for 
the King's accuſing Men of Treafon, and 
carrying them away, as there is for the 
: Houſes themſelves, becanſe they accuſe 
one of themſelves. For every. one that 
is accuſed, 1s either a Peer, or a Com- 
moner, 
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moner, and he that 1s accuſed hath his 
Conſent going along with him 3 but if 
the King accuſes, there 1s nothing of this 
in It. 

4. The King is equally abusd now as 
before 3 then they flatter d him and made 
him do ill Things, now they would force 
him againſt hjs Conſcience, It a Phyſi- 
cian ſhould tf me, every thing I had a 
mind to was good for me, tho' in truth 
'twas Poiſon, he abus'd me ; and he a- 
buſes, me as much, that would force meto 
take ſomerhing whether I will or no. 

5. The King ſo long as he is our King, 
may do with his Officers what he pleaſes 5 
as the Maſter of the Houfe may turn. a- 
way all his Servants, and take whom he 
pleaſe. ; 

6. The King's Oath is not. ſecurity E- 
nough for our Property, for he ſwears 
to Govern according to Law ; now the 

udges they interpret the Law, and what 
> can be made to do we know, 

7. The King and the Parliament now 
falling out, are juſt as when there is foul 
Play offer'd among(t Gametters, one 
ſnatches the others ſtake, they ſeize what 
they can of one anothers. 'Tis not to 
be ask'd whether it belongs not to the 


King to do this or that : before when there 
G 3 was 
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was fair Play, it did. But now they will 
do what 1s moſt convenient for 'their own 
ſafety. If two fall to ſcuffling, one tears 
the others Band, the other tears his 3 when 
they were Friendsthey were quiet, and 
did no ſuch thing, they let one anothers 
Bands alone. 

8. The King calling his Friends from 
the Parliament, becauſe he had uſe of them 
at Oxford, is as if a Man ſhould have uſe 
of a little piece of Wood, and he runs 
down into the Cellar, and takes the 
Spiggot, in the mean time all the Beer 
runs abont the Houſe 3 when his Friends 
are abſent, the King will be loſt. 


Knights Service. 


1. F 7 Nights Service m earneſt means no- 


% thing, for the Lords are bound 
to wait upon the King when he goes to 
War with a Foreign Enemy, with it may 
be one Man and one Horſe, and he that 
doth nor, 1s to be rated ſo much as ſhall 
ſcem good to the next Parliament. And 
what will that be ? So 'tis for a private 
Man, that holds of a Gentleman. 


Land, 
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TJ. Hen Men did let their Land un- 
'V derfoot, the Tenants would fight 
for their Landlords, ſo that way they 
had their Retribution : but now they will 
_ do nothing for them, may 'be the firſt, 
_ if but a Conſtable bid them, that ſhall 
lay the Landlord by the Heels, and there- 
fore 'tis vanity and folly not to take the 
full value. h 
2. Allodinme 18 a Law Word, contra- 
ry to Feudum, and it (gnifies Land that 
holds of no body. We have no ſuch Land 
in England, "Tis a true Propoſition; all 
the Land in Ezgland is held, either imme- 
diately, or mediately of the King. 


Languege, 


T. *: O a living Tongue new Words 
_— added, but not to a dead 
Tongue, as Latin, Greek, Hebrew, evc. 

2. Latimer is the Corruption of L ati- 
zer, it fignifies he that interprets Latin, 
and though he interpreted French, Spaniſh, 
or Italian, he was call'd the King's Lati- 
er, that is, the King's Interpreter. 


G 4 3. If 
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3. If you look upon the Language 
ſpoken 1n the Saxor Time, and the Lan- 
guage ſpoken now, you will find the Diffe- 
rence to be juſt, as if a Man had a Cloak 
that he wore plain in Queen Elizabeth's 
Days, and fince, here has put in a piece 
of Red, and there a piece of Blue, and 
here a piece of Green, and there a piece 
of Orange-tawny. We borrow Words 
from the French, Italian, Latin, as every 
Pedantick Man pleaſes. 

4. We have more Words than Noti- 
ons, half a Dozen Words for the fame 
thing. Sometimes we put a new figni- 
fication toan old Word, as when we call 
'a Piece a Gun. [The Word Gun wasin 
uſe in Ermeland for an Engine, to caſt a 
thing from a Man, long before there was 
any Gun-powder found out. 

5. Words muſt be fitted to a Man's 
Mouth 3 'twas well ſaid of the Fellow 
that was to make a Speech for my Lord 
Mayor, he defir'd to take meaſure of his 
Lordihip's Mouth. . 

Law. 


I. Man may -plead not guilty, and 

A yet tell no Lye; for by the Law, 
no Man 1s bound to accuſe himſelf ; fo 
that when | jay Not Guilty, the mean- 


ng 


- 
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ing is, as if I ſhould fay by way of Pa- 
raphraſe, I am not ſo Guilty as totell you ; 
if you will bring me to a Tryal, and 
have me puniſh'd for this you lay to my * 
Charge, prove it againſt te. | 

2. Ignorance of the Law excuſes no 
man 3 not. that all Men know the Law 
bat becauſe 'tis an excuſe every Man will 
plead, and no Man can tell how to con- 
tute him. | 

3. The King of Spair was outlaw'd in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, 1 being of Council a- 
gainſt him. A Merchant had recover'd 
Coſts againſt him in- a Suit, which becauſe 
he could not get, we advis'd to have him 
Out-law'd for not appearivg, and ſo he 
was. As ſoon as Gondimer heard that, 
he ' preſently ſent the Money, by reaſon, 
if his Maſter had been Out-law'd, he conld 
not have the Benefit of the Law, which 
would have been very prejudicial, there 
being then many \ Suits depending : be- 
twixt the King of Spain, and our Engliſh 
Merchants. 

4. Every Law is a Contra& between 
the King and the People, and therefore 

"to be kept. | A hundred Men may owe 
me an Hundred Pounds, as well as any 
one Man, and ſhall they not pay me be- 
cauſe they are ſtronger than I? Obje#, Oh 
but 
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but they loſe all if they keep that Law. 
Anſw. Let them look-to the making of 
their Bargain, If I fell my Lands, and 
when I have done, one comes and tells 
me 1 have — elſe to keep me. 1 
and my Wife and Children muſt ſtarve, 
If I part with my Land; muſt I not 
therefore let-them have my Land, that 
have bought it and paid for it ? 

5. The Parliament may declare Law, 
as well as any other inferiour Court may, 
viz.) the King's Bench. In that or this 
particujar Caſe, the King's Bench will de- 
clare unto you what the Law is, but that 
binds no body whom the Caſe concerns : 
So the higheſt Coart, the Parliament may 
doe, but not declare Law, that is, make 
Law. that was never heard of before. 


Law of J2ature. 


r. F- Cannot fancy to my ſelf what the 
* $ Law of Natnre means, but the Law 
of God. , How ſhould I know I onght 
not to ſteal, I ought not to commir A- 
dultery , unleſs ſome body had told me 
ſo ? Surcly 'tis becauſe I have been told 
ſo? *Tis not becauſe I think I oughtnot 
to do them, nor becauſe you think I 
onght not ; it ſo, our minds might change, 
whence 
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whence then comes the Reſtraint ? from 
a higher Power, nothing elfe can bind : 
I cannot bind my ſelf, for I may untye 
my ſelf again 3 nor an equal cannot bind 
me, for we may untie one another : It 
muſt be a ſuperiour Power, even God 
Almighty. If two of us make a Bargain, 
why ſhould either of ns ſtand to it > What 
need you care w hat you ſay, or what 
need I care what I ſay ? Certainly becauſe 
there is ſomething about. me that tells me 
Fides eſt ſervanda, and if we after alter 


our Minds, and make anew Bargain, there's 
Fides ſeruvanda there too. 


Learning. 
LN O Manis the wiſer for his Learn- 
| ing; it may adminiſter Matter to 
work in, or Objeas to work upon, but 
Wit and Wiſdom are born with a Man. 

2. Moſt Mens Learning is: nothing bat 
Hiſtory duly taken up. If 1 quote Tho- 
mas Aquinus tor ſome Tenant, and be- 
lieve it, becanſe the School-Men ſay fo, 
that is but Hiitory, Few Men make them- 
ſelves Maſters of things they write or ſpeak. 

3. The Jeſuites and the Lawyers of 
France, and the Low-Country-Men, have 
engrotled all Learning. The reſt of the 
World make nothing but Homilies. - 

| | 4. Tis 
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14. 'Tis obſervable, that in Athens where 
the Arts flouriſht, they were govern'd 
by a Democrafie 3 Learning made them 
think themſelves as wiſe as any body, 
and they would govern as well as others 
and they ſpeak as it were by way of Con- 
tempt, that in the Eff, and in the North 
they had Kings, and why ? Becauſe the 
molt part of them followed their Bulſi- 
neſs, and if ſome one Man had made 
himſelf wiſer than the reſt, he govern'd 
them, and they willingly ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to him. Ariſtotle makes the Ob- 
ſervation. And as in Athers the Philoſo- 
phers made the People knowing, and 
therefore they thought themſelves wiſe 
enough to govern 3 ſo does preaching with 
us, and that makes us affet a Democra- 
fie : For upon theſe two Grounds we 
all would be Governours, either be- 
cauſe we think our ſelves as wiſe as the 
beſt, or becauſe we think our ſelves the 
Elect, and have the Spirit, and the reſt a 
Company of Reprobates that belong t6 
the Devil. 
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Lecturers. 


1. } Ecurers do ina Pariſh Church 
'F$ what the Fryers! did heretofore, 
get away not - only the AﬀedGtions, but 
the- Bounty, that ſhou}d* be beſtow'd up- 
on the Miniſter. SED XG 
2. Lecturers get a great deal of Mo- 
ney , becauſe they preach the People 
tame [as a Man-- watches -a Hawk? and 
then they do what they liſt with them. 
3. The Lectures in Black: Fryers, per- 
form*d by Officers of the Army, Tradeſ. 
men, and Miniſters, is as if a'great Lord 
ſhould make a' Feaſt, and he would have 
his'Cook dreſs one Diſh, and his Coach- 
Man another, his Porter a third, &&c, © 


Libels, 


1.” Þ Hough ſome make ſlight of Libels, 
yet you may (ce by them hoy the 
Wind fits :. As take a Straw and throw 
it-up into the Air, you ſhall ſee by that 
which way the Wind is, which you ſhall 
not doby caſting up a Stone. More ſolid 
Things do not ſhew the Complexion 'of 
the times ſo well, as Ballads and Libels. 


Liturgy. 
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Liturgy. 
j Here. is no Church without a Li- 
turgy, nor indeed can there be 
conveniently, as there is no School with- 
out a Grammar. One Scholar may be 
taught otherwiſe upon, the Stock of his 
Acumen, but not a whole School. One 
or Two, that are piouſly diſpos'd, may 
ſerve themſelves their own Way, bat hard- 
ly a whole Nation. | 
.- 2. To know what was generally be- 
lievd in all Ages, tle way is to conſult 
the Liturgies, not any private Man's writ- 
ing- As if you would know how the 
Church of England ſerves God, go to 
the Common-Prayer-Book, conſult not 
this nor that Man. Beſides, Liturgies ne- 
ver Complement, nor aſe high Expreſli- 
ons. The Fathers oft-times ſpeak Ora- 
toriouſly. - | 


Lows in the Parliament. 


T7 HE Lords giving ProteCtions is 4 
' + ſcorn, upon: them. A ProteQion 
.tmeans nothing aRively, but paſſively ; he 
that is a Servant to a Parliament: Man is 
thereby protected. What a Scorn 1s It 
; to 
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to a Perſon of Honour, to put his Hand 
to two Lyes at once, that ſuch a Man is 
my Servant, and employ*d by me, when 
haply he never ſaw the Man in his Life, 
nor before never heard of. him. 

2. The Lords proteſting is Fooliſh. To 
protelt is properly to ſave to a Man's ſelf 
ſome Right; but to proteſt as the Lords 
proteſt, when they their ſelves are in- 
volv'd, 'tis no more than it'I ſhould go 
into Smithfield, and fell my Horſe, and 
take the Money, and yet when I have your 
Money, and you my Horſe, I ſhould pro- 
teſt this Horſe -is mine, becauſe I love 
the Horſe, or I do not know why I do 
proteſt, becauſe my Opinion is contrary 
to the reſt. Ridiculous, when they fay 
the Biſhops did antiently proteſt, it was 
only diſfenting, and that in the Caſe of 
the Pope. 


Lops before the Partiament. 


1.4 YReat Lords by reaſon of their Flat-: 

(3 terers, are the firſt thar know their 
own Vertues, and the laſt that know 
their own Vices : Some of them are a- 
ſham'd upwards, becaaſe therr Anceſtors 
were t00-great. Others are aſhamed down- 
wards, becauſe they were too little. of 

| 2. The 
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2. The' Prior , of St. John of Jeruſaler, 
is ſaid to be Primus Baro Anglie, the firſt 
Baron of England, becauſe. being laſt of 
the Spiritual Barons, he choſe to be firſt . 
of the Temporal. He wasa kind of an-- 
Otter, a Knight half Spiritual, and half 
Temporal. 

3. Neſt. Whether is every Baron a Ba- 
ron of ſome Place ? | 

Anſw. Tis according to his Patent of 
late Years they have been made Baron of 
ſome Place, bat antiently nor, -call'd only 
by their Sir-Name, or the Sir-Name of 
ſome Family, into which they have been 
married, T 

4. The making of new Lords leſſens 
all the reſt,. *Tis in the buſineſs of Lords, 
as it 'twas with St. Nicolas's Image : The 
Country-Man, you know, could not find 
in his Heart to adore the new Image, 
made of his own Plum-Tree, though he 
had formerly worſhip'd the old one. The 
Lords that are antient we honour, becauſe 
we know not whence they come 5 but 
the new ones we flight, becauſe we know 
their beginning. ; 

5. For the Iriſþ Lords to take upon 
them here in Exgland, is as if the Cook 
jn the Fair ſhould come to my Lady 
Kent's Kitchen, and take upon him ” 

roa 
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roaſt the Meat there, becauſe he is a Cook 
in another place. £ 


WVarriage. 


I. F all Actions of a Man's Life, his 
Marriage does leaſt concern other . 

people, yet of all Aﬀtjons of our Life 

\*tis moſt medled with by- other People. 

2. Marriage is nothing but a civil Con- 
trat; 'tis true, 'tisan Ordinance of God : 
ſo is every other Contraftt, God com- 
mands .me to keep It when I have-made 
it; | LE) 

3. Marriage 1s a deſperate thing 3 the 
| Frogs in Aſop were extream wiſe, they 
had a great mind to fome Water, but 
they would not leap: into the Well; -be- 
cauſe they could not get out again. ' 

- 4 We ſingle out particulars, atid ap-. 
ply God's Providence to'them, thus wher 
two are marry'd and have undoigie otte 
another, they cry it was God's Provi- 
dence we ſhould come together, wheat 
God's Providence does equally-'concur 
to every- thing. [305-408 
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Marriage of Coſin-Germans, -- 


I. CW Men forbear 'to marry Coſin 
Germans out of this kind of ſctu- 

ple 'of Conſcience, becauſe it was unlaw- 
ful before the Reformation, and is ſtill 
in the Church of Roxre. And fo by rea- 
ſon their Grand-Father, or their great 
Grand-Father did not do it, upon that 
old Score, they think they onght not to 
do it : as forme Men forbear Fleſh upon 
Friday, not teflefting upon the Statute, 
which with us makes it unlawful, but out 
of an old Score, becauſe the Church of 
Rome fotbids it, and their Fote-Fathers 
always -forbore Fleſh npon that Day. 
Others forbear it out of a Natural Con- 
{ideration, becauſe it 1s obſerv'd (for Ex- 
ample) in Beaſts, if two couple of a near 
Kind, the Breed proves not ſo good. The 
ſame hg they make m Plants _ 
Trees, whi enerate beitrg grafted. 
upon the ſame Stock. Atd Tis alſo fur- 
ther  obſetv'd, thoſt Matches between 
Coſin-Germans ſeldom prove Forturate. 
But for the lawfulneſs there is no Colour 
but Cofin-Germans in Erglavd may mar- 
ry, both by the Law of God and Man : 
for with us we have reduc all the De- 
-  grees 
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prees of Marriage to .tholc in the Leoive- 
cabLaw, atd Yis plain there's nothing a- 
gaifft it. As for, that thar is Gaid Colin- 
Gertnans oftce rettiov'd may not Marty, 
ahd therefore being a further degree 
may not, 'tis preſum'd a nearer ſhould not, 
no Man can tell what 1t means. 


Peaſure of Things. 


I. E mikaſtire Froth our ſelves; 
Me rhinj}s ate bo x uſe 
r O we prove them. Dt1 
a Rs tb the Fable hae 1s rotteh, wh. 
it down, 'tis naught 3 bur bring a 
Medlar thar is totten, ad fide thing, 
hd yer Pit warrant the £ES thinks 
is well of it (elf 1s e Medlat oes. 

bh. We welfdte the Excellency of 6- 
ther Men, by fone Fxcelttn we cott- 
ceiye ro de n. 6tt elves. Nap a Poet, 
po6f 'eriouith (as Poets vv'd to ) feritiy 
ar Aldertingn with his Gold Chain, ujbn 
his great Horſe, by way of ſcorn, faid tb 
one of his Com anions,do you ſee yon Fel. 
low, how z00dly, how big he looks ; why 
that Fellow cannot make a blank Verſe. 

3. Nay we meiſtite the goodneſs 'of 
God frotti out ſelves, we treaſure his 
Gtybdneſs, his Juſtice, his Wifdom, by 

g we all Juſt, Good, or Wite 
in 
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in. our ſelves z and in ſo doing, we judge 
proportionably.to the Country Fellow in 
the Play, who faid if he were a King, 
he would Jive like a Lord, and have Peaſe 
and Bacon every Day, and a Whip that 
cry'd Slaſh. PIT . 


Difference of Pen. 


1T HE Difference of Men is very 
| great, you would ſcarce think:them 
to be of the ſame Species, and yet it con- 
fiſts more. in- the ' Aﬀe@ion than in the 
Intelle&. For as in the-Strength of Bo- 
dy, two Men ſhall be of an equal Strength, 
'yet ane ſhall appear ſtronger than the. o- 
ther, becauſe he exerciſes, and puts out 
his Strength, the other will not ſtir nor 
ſtrain himſelf. $o 'tis in the Strength of 
the Brain, the one endeavours, and ſtrains, 
and labours, and ſtudies, the other fits ſtill, 
and is idle, and takes no pains, and there- 
fore he appears ſo much the jnferiour. 


Piniſter Dtvine. 


TL. OB impoſition of Hands upon 

the Miniſter when all is ons, 
.will be nothing but a deſignation of a 
Perſon to this or that Office or Employ- 
ment 
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ment in the Church. 'Tis -a ridiculous 
Phraſe that of the Canoniſts [Coxferre Or- 
dines] "Tis Coaptare aliquem in Ordinem, 
to make a -Man one of us, one of our 
Number, one of our Order. So Cicero 
would underſtand what I ſaid, it being.a 
Phraſe borrowed frog) the Latizes, and 
to be underſtood proportionably to what 
was among(t them. 
. . 2, Thoſe Words you now uſe in _ma- 

king a Miniſter [ receive the Holy Ghoſt] 
' were usd amongſt the Jews 1n making of 
a Lawyerz from thence we have them, 
which is a villanous Key to ſomething,” as 
if you would have ſome other kind .of 
Przfeture, than a Mayoralty, and 'yet 
keep the ſame Ceremony that was usd 
in making the Mayor. 

3. A Prieſt has no ſuch thing as.an-in-' 
indelible Character : what Airenes do, 
you find betwixt him and another Man 
after Ordination ? .only he is made. a- 
Prieſt, (as I ſaid) by Deſignation ; as a 
Lawyer is call d to the Bar, then made. 
a Serjeant : all Men that would get Pow- 


. er over others, make themſelves as 


unlike 'them as they can, upon the ſame 
Ground the Prieſts made themſelves nn- 


like the Laity. 
H 3 | ++ A 


j 
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4. A Minifter when he is made, is Mate- 
rie prima, apt for any form the State will 
put upon hjm, but of himſelf he can do 
nothing. Like a DoGor of Law in the 
Univerſity, he hath a great deal of Law | 
M' him, bue cannot ufe it till he be made 
fome bodie's Changgllour ; or like a Phy- 
ſieian, before he be receiv'd into a Houſe, 
he can give no body Phyfick ; indeed af- 
ter the Maſter of the Houfe hath given 
bim charge of his Servants, then he may. 
Or like a Suffragan, that could do no- 

4 thing but give Orders, and yet he was fg 
Biſhop. 

5. A Miniſter ſhould preach according 
to the Articles of Religion eſtablifhed in 
the Church where he is. To be a Civil 
Lawyer let a Man read -Juſtixian, and the 
Body of the Law, to confirm his Brain 
to that way, but when he comes to pra- 
&iſe, he muſt make uſe of it fo far as it 
concerns the Law received in his own 
Country. To be a Phyſician let a Man 
read Gallen and Hypocrates z but when he 
praftiſes, he- muſt apply his Medicines ac- 
cording to the Temper of thoſe Men's 
Bodies with whom he lives, and have re- 

_ fb to the Heat and Cold of Chimes, 
otherwiſe that which in Pergamnus (where 
Galen livd) was Phylick, in our cold 
Rod | Climate 
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Climate may .be Poyſon. So to be a 
Divine, let him read the whole Body of 
Divinity, the Fathers and the Schoolmen, 
but when he- comes to practiſe, he muſt 
uſe it and apply it according jo thoſe 
Grounds and Articles of Religion that are 
— — in the Church, and this with 
6. Thexe be four things a Minifter ſhou}d 
be at; the Conſfcionary Part, Eccle- 
fiaQtical Sxory, School Diviniay, and the 
Caſuiſts. P 

k« In the Conſcionary Part, be muſt 
read all the chixf Fathers, both Latizeadd 
Greek wholly. St. Auftir, St. Ambroſe, St. 
Chryſoſtome, both the Gregories, &c. Tertal- 
lian, Clemens, Alexandrinus, and: Epipha- 
wivs.;, Which laſt have more Learning in 
thera than all the reſt, and wrir freely. 

2. For Ecclefiaſtical Story let him read 
Barewins, with the Magdebargenſes, and 
be his own Judge, the one being extream- 
ly for the Papiſts, the other extreamly a- 
gainſi thew., 

3- For Schoul Divinity let bim get Favel- 
lea's Edition of S-otus or Miy:o, where 
there be Quotations that dire& you to 
every Schoolman, where fuch and ſuch 
Queſtions are handled. Withour School 
Davinity a, Divine knows nothing Logi- 

| H 4 cally 
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cally, nor will be able to ſatisfie a ratio- 
pal Man out of the Palpit. 

4 The Study of the Caſuiſts muſt fol- 

low the Study of the School-men, becauſe 
the Diviſion of their Caſes, is according 
to. their Divinity 3 otherwiſe he that be- 
gins with them will know little. As he 
that begins with the ſtady of the Reports 
and . Cafes in. the Common Law, will 
thereby. know little of the. Law. Caſuiſts 
may be of admirable ue, if diſcreetly dealt 
with, though among them you ſhall have 
many Leaves together very impertinent. 
A-Caſe well decided would ſtick by a 
Man, they will remember it whether they 
will, or. no, whereas a quaint Poſition dt- 
eth in the Birth. The main thing is to 
know. where. to ſearch; for talk what 
they will of vaſt Memories, no Man will 
preſume upon his own Memory for any 
thing. he means to write or ſpeak in 
publick. 
7. {Go audteach all Nations.) This was 
ſaid to all Chriſtians that then were be- 
fore the diſtindtion of Clergy and Lai- 
ty. 3 there have been-fince, Men deſfign'd 
to preach only by. the State, as ſome 
Men are deſign'd to ſtuddy the Law, o- 
thers to ſtuddy Phyſick. When the Lord's 
Supper was inſtituted, there were none. 
51668 pre- 
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reſent but the Diſciples, ſhall none then 
ut Miniſters receive ? 

8. There is all the reaſon you ſhould 
believe your Miniſter, unleſs yon have 
ſtudied Divinity as well as he, or more 
than he. 

9. Tis a fooliſh thing to ſay Miniſters 
muſt not meddle with Secular Matters, 
becauſe his own profeflion will take up 
the whole Man; may he not eat, or drink, 
or walk, or learn to fing? the meaning 
of that is, he mnſt ſeriouſly attend his 
Calling. | 

10. Miniſters with the Papiſts [ that. 
is their Prieſts] have much reſpe&, with 
the Puritans they have much, and that 
upon the ſame ground, they pretend both 
of 'emto come immediately from Chriſt ; 
but with the Proteſtants they have very 
little, the reaſon whereof is, in the be- 

nning -of the Reformation they were 
= to get ſach to take Livings as they 
could procure by any Invitations, things 
of-- pitiful Condition, The Nobility and 
Gentry, would not ſuffer their Sons -or 
Kindred to meddle with the Church, 
and-therefore at this day, when they ſee 
a Parſon, they think him to be ſuch a 
thing ſti]l, and there they will keep him, . 
and uſe him accordingly 3. if he be a Gen- 
es tleman, 
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tleman, that is aged ont, and he is 


us'd the more refj Y. 

I1, The Proteſtant Miniſter is leaſh re- 

arded, eras by the old Story of the 

ceper of the Clink. He had Priefts of 
ſeveral ſorts ſent unto him 3 .as they came 
in, he asK'd them who they were 3 who 
are you to the firſt ? I am a Prieſt of the 
Chureh of Rome z you are welcome quoth 
the Keeper, there are thoſe will take 
Care of you, and whe are you 2 A ſfi- 
lenc'd Miniſter. You are welcqme too, I 
ſhall fare the better for you : And who 
are you? A Miniſter of the Church of 
England. O God help me (quoth, the 
Keeper) I ſhall get I you, I am 
ſure you may he and and ror, . 
before any body will look an you. 

12. Methinks 'tis an ignorant thing 
for a Church-man, to call hunſelf the Mi- 
niſter of . Chriſt , becauſe. St., Paul, os 
the Apoſiles call'd themſclves fo. . If o_ 
of them had a Voice from Heaven, as 
St, Paxl had, I will grant be s @ Mini. 
ſter of Chriſt, I will call lim fa too. 
Muſt they take upon them 3s the Apoliles 
did ? Can they do as the Apoſtles could ? 
The Apoſtles had a Mark yo be known 
by, ſpake Tengen. card Di ge trad 
upon Serpents, &c Can: they do this? v 
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2 Gentleman tells me, he will ſend his 
Man to me, and | did not know his Man, 
but he gave me this mark ro know him 
by, he ſhould bring in his Hand a rich - 
Jewel 3 if a Fellow came to me with a 
Pebble-Stone, had I any reaſon to betieve 
he was the Gentleman's Man ? 


MPoney. 
L. ney makes a Man laugh. A blind - 
$ Fidler.playing to a Company, and > 


laying bur Scurvily, the Company laughe 
- by his Boy- that led bi perebiving 
.it, cryd, Father let us be gone, they do 
nothing but-laugh at you. Hold thy 
Peace, Boy, ſaid the Fidler, we (ball have 
theiv money prefently, and then we will 
laugh at them. V7] 

2. Euclid was beaten in Bocealixe, for 
teaching his Scholars a mathemanical Fi- 
gure in his School, - whereby" he ſhew'd 
that all the Lives both of Princes and pri- 
vate Men, tended to one Centre, Co Ger- 
tilizza, handſomely to get Money out of 
other Mens Pockets,and it into their own. 

3. The Pope usd heretofore to ſend the 
Princes of Chriſtendom to fight apainſt the 
Furk, but Prince and Pope finely juggl'd to- 
gether, the Moneys were raisd, and _ 

en 
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Men went out tothe Holy War ; but com- 
monly: after they had got the Money, the, 
Turk was pretty quiet, andthe Prince 
and the Pope ſhar'd it between them. 

4. In all times the Princes in Ergland 
have done ſomething illegal ro ger Mo- 
ney : But then came a Parliament and 
all was well, the People and the Prince 
kiſt and were Friends, and fo things 
were quiet for a while. Afterwards there 
was another Trick found out to get Mo- 
ney, and after they had. got it, another 
Parliament was call'd to ſet, all right, 
&-c. But now they have ſo out-run the 


Conſtable— 


1.” Hey that cry down-moral Honeſty, 

T _ down that which is a —_ 
part of Religion, my Duty towards God, 
and my Duty towards, Man. What care 
Ito ſee a Man run after a Sermon, if he 
couzens and-cheats as ſoon as he comes 
home. On the other ſide Morality muſt 
not be without Religion, for if ſo, it may 
change, as I fee convenience. Religion 
muſt govern it. He that has not Religion 
to govern his Morality, is not a Dram 
better than my Maſtifi-Dog 3 ſo long as 
yau ſtroke him, and pleaſe. him, and do 
not 
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nat pinch him, he will play' with you as 
finely as may. be, he is a very good mo- 
ral-Maſtiff; but if - you hurt him, he will 
fly in your' Face, -and tear out your 


Throat. | 
Vorgage. 


1. N caſe I receive a thouſand Ponnds, 

. and mortgage .as much Land as 1s 
worth two.thouſand to you; if 1 do not 
pay the Money at ſuch a day, 1 fail, 
whether you may take my Land and 
keep it in point of Conſcience > Azſw. 
If you liad my: Lands. as ſecurity only 
for- your. Money, then you are not to 
keep it,-. but if we bargain'd ſo, that if 
I did not repay your 10007. my Land 
ſhould go-for it, be it what it will; no 
doubt you:; may with a ſafe Conſcience 
keep it 3 for in- theſe [things all the Obli- 
gation is: Servare. Fideme. Fer 


I. A LL- thoſe myſterious things they 


obſerve in Numbers, come to no- 

thing upon. this very ground, becauſe 
Number: in it ſelf is nothing, has not to 
do with -Nature, but is meerly of 'Hu- 
mane Impoſition, a meer Sound. For 
Example 
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Example, when 1 cry ohe-a'Clock, two - 
a Clock, three a Qlock, that is but May's 
divifion of Tie, 'the time it {af port 
on, and it had been all one in Nature,” if 
thoſe Hours had been call'd Nine, Ten, 
and Eleven.. $0. Whefi they ſay the Se- 
venth Son. 1s Fortunate, it means no- 
thing 5 for if you count from the Se- 
venth backward; then the Fifft ' w the Se- 


ELSE 


Daths. 


1.C Wearing was another thing with 
Sg the Jews than with us, becauſe they 
might not pronouhce- the "Name of the 
2. There is no Oath ſcardety, but we 
ſwear to things we are igfiatant of : Por 
Example, the Oath of Supremacy ;' how 
many know how the King is King ? 
what are his.Right and Prerogative ? So 
how many. know; what are the Privi- 
ledges of the Parliament, and the Liber- 
ty of the Sobje&; when they take the 
proteſtation ? Bur the meaning is, they 
will defend them when they know thetn. 
As 3f I ſhonld- ſwear I would take part 
with'all chat wear red. Ribbonsm their 
Hats, it may be T1 do not know which 
| Colour 
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Colour is Reds 'but when I do know, 
and fee "red Ribbon in a Man's Hat, 
theft! WIN'T take his Part. 

' 4. I cannot conceive how an Oath is 
impoſed? where there is a Parity. (viz.) 
if the Honfe of Commons, they are all. 
pares inter ſe, onely one brings Paper, 
and ſhews it the reſt, they look upon it, 
and fn their own Senſe take it : Now 
bhey are but p4res to tne, Who am none 
of 'the- Houfe, for I do not acknow-. 
ledge fny felf their SabjeR 3 if I did, then 


y 1 was booitd by an Oath 
it impoſi ing. "Tis 'to the. ? boi read- 
My & Paper if their own Senſe. 


4. There is a great diffetence between 
a Arrory Oath, and a Protniſſar Oh. 
An Aſſttory Oarh 4s made to a. 
fore God, and I tmuſt wear lo, as "Man 
ray know wharf mean : Biit a Promiſ- 
ſary Oxth is made to Go only, and I 
att ſire the knows my tneaning : {o in 
th hew Oath it runs | whereas believe 

Conſtience, &c. 1 will al{lſt thus 
web y thus) char [ wheteas 1 ves me- an 
ere for if ; do fot Give ſo, for 
ought I know, I fivear fot at all 
— Promiſſary Oath, the wind I 

a in is a good Interpretation ; -for , if 

there be enonghhappen'd to change m 


mind, 
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mind, I do not know why'I ſhould. not, 
If T promiſe to go to Oxford to Marrow, 
and mean it when I fay it, and afterwards 
It appears to me, that "twill be my undo- 
ing 3 will. you ſay I have broke my Pro- 
miſe if I ſtay at Home ? certainly I muſt 
not go. 


6. The Jews had this way with them, 
concerning a Promiffary Oath or Vow, 
if one of them had vow'd a Vow, which 
afterwards appear'd to him: to be very 
prejudicial by reaſon of ſomething be 
either did not foreſee, or did not think 
of, when he made his Vow ; if he made 
.it known to three of his Country-men, 
they had Power to abſolve him, though 
he could not abſolve himſelf, and that 
- they pick'd out of ſome Words in the 
Text : Perjury hath only to do with an 
Afſertory. Oath, and no Man was puniſht 
for Perjury by Man's Law till Queen E/z- 
zabeth's time 'twas left to. God, as.a fin 
againſt him 5 the Reaſon was, becauſe: 
'twas ſo hard a thing to. prove a Man 

rjar'd : I might miſunderſtand him, and 
bo ſwears as he thought. FIND 

b 

7. When. Men ask me whether th#- 
may take an Oath in their own Senſe, 'tis 

to 
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to me, as. if they ſhould ask whether 
they may go to ſuch a place upon their 
own Legs, I would fain ,know how they 
can go otherwiſe. 

8. If the Miniſters that are in ſeque- 
ſtred Livings will not take the Engage- 
ment, threaten to turn them our and 
put in the old ones, and then 11] war- 
rant yon they will quietly take it.” A 
Gentleman having been rambling two or 
three Days, at length came home; and 
being in Bed with his Wife,: would fain 
have been -at ſome thing, that ſhe was 
unwilling to, and inſtead* of: complying, 
fell ro chiding bim for his. being abroad 
ſo long : Well fays he, if. you will nor, 
call up Se, (his Wife's Chamber-maid 
upon "that ſhe yielded preſently. 

9. Now Oaths are ſo frequent, they 
ſhould be taken : like Pills, ſwallowed 
whole; if. you chew them you will find 
them bitter : if you think what you ſwear 
'twill hardly go down, 


Dracles. 


I. Racles ceas'd preſently after Chriſt, 
as ſoon as no body believ'd them. 
Juſt as we have no Fortune-Tellers, nor 


wiſe Men, when no body cares for 
EO them, 
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them. Sometime you have a Seaſon 
for them , when People believe them, 


and neither of theſe, I conceive, wrought 
by the Devil. 


Dpinion. 
1. Pinion and Aﬀettion extreamly 
/ differ 3 I may affe&t a Woman 
beſt, but it does not follow I muſt think 
her the handfomeſt Woman in the World. 
I love Apples beſt of any Fruit, but it 
does not follow, I muſt think Apples 
to be the beſt Fruit. Opinion 1s - 
thing wherein I goabout to give reaſon 
why all the World ſhould think as I think, 
Aﬀetion is a thing wherein I look after 
the pleaſing of my ſelf. | 
2. "Twas a good Fancy of an old Pla- 
tonick : The Gods which are above Men, 
had ſomething whereof Man did partake, 
[an intelle& Knowledge) and the Gods 
kepton their hepaaryys on . | TheBeaſts, 
which are below Man, had- ſomethin 
whereof Man did partake, | Senſe a, 
Growth] and the Beaſts lived quietly in 
their way. But Man had fomething mn 
him, whereof neither Gods nor Beaſts did 
partake, which gave him all the Trouble, 
and mace all the Confuſion in the World z 
and that 1s Opintor, * 3. Tis 
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3. ”Tis a fooliſh thing for me to be 
brought off from an Opinion, in a thing 
neither of us know, bur are led only by 
ſome Cobweb-ſtuff; as in ſach a Caſe as 
this, Otram Angeli in vicem colloquantur 2 '- 
if I forſake my Side in ſuch a Caſe, I ſhew 
my ſelf wonderful light, or infinitely com- 
plying, or flattering ' the other Party : 
But if I be in a buſmeſs of Nature, and 
hold an Opinion one way, and ſome 


"Man's Experience has found out” the cor 


trary, I may with a ſafe Reputation give 
up my ſide: 

4. Tis a vain thing to talk of & He- 
retick, for a Man for his heart can think 
no otherwiſe than he does think. In the 


Primitive Times there were many Opini- 


ons, nothing ſcarce but forme or other 
held : One of theſe Opinions being em- 
bracd by ſome Prince, and receivd in- 
to his Kingdom, the reſt' were con- 
demn'd -as Herefiesz and his Religion, 
which was but one of the ſeveral Opi- 
nions, firſt is ſaid to be Orthodox, and 


fo have continued ever ſince the Apo: 
files, 


I 2 Parity. 
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Parity. 


1.” His is the Juggling Trick of the 
Parity, they would have no body 

above them, hut they do not tell you 

they would have no body under them. 


Parliament. 


Go LL are involvd in a Parliament. 

There was a time when all Men 
had their Voice in chooſing Knights. A- 
bout Henry the Sixth's time they found 
the inconvenience, {a one Parliament 
made a Law, that only he that had forty 
Shillings per azzmz2 ſhould give his Voice, 
they under ſhould be excluded. They 
wade the Law who had the Voice of all, 
as well under forty Shillingsz as above; 
and thus it continues at this Day. All 
conſent civilly in a Parliament, Women 
are involvd in the ,Men, Children in 
thoſe of perfet Age 3 thoſe. that are 
under forty Shillings a Year, in thoſe 
that have forty. Shillings a year, thoſe 
of forty Shillings in the Knights. 

2. All things are brought to the Par- 
liament, little to the Courts of Juſtice : 
juſt as in a Room where there is a\Ban- 

| | quet 
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quet preſented, if, there be Perſons of 
Quality there, the People muſt ex- 
pet, and ftay till the great ones have 
done. 

'3- The Parliament flying upon ſeve- 
ral Men, and then letting thera alone, 
does as a Hawk that flyes a Covey of 
Partridges, and when ſhe has flown 
 thema great way, grows weary, and takes 
'-a Tree ; then the Faulconer lures her 
down, and takes her to his Fift : on they 
go apain, heirett, upſprings another Co- 
vey, away goes the Hawk, and: as ſhe 
did before, takes another Tree, e*c. 

4. Diſfenters in Parliament may at 
length come to a good end, though firſt 
there be a great deal of do, and a great 
deal of Noiſe, which mad, wild Folks 
make : juſtasin brewing of Wreſt-Beer, 
there's a great deal of Buſineſs in grind- 
ing the Mault, and that ſpoils any Man's 
Cloaths that comes near it : then it muſt 
be maſh*d, then comes a Fellow in and 
drinks of the Wort, and he's drunk; then 
they keep a hage quarter when they car- 
ry it into the Cellar, and a twelve Month 
after 'tis delicate fine Beer. 

5. It muſt neceflarily be that our Di- 
ſtempers are worſe than they were in the 
beginning of the Parliament, -1If a Phyfi- 
I 3 clan 
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cian comes toa ſick Man,he letshim Blood, 
it may be ſcarifyes him, cups him, puts 
him into a great diſorder, before he 
makes him well ; and if he be ſent for 
to cure an Apgue, and he finds his Patient 
hath many Diſeaſes, a Dropſie, and a Pal- 
fie, he applies Remedies to 'em all, which 
makes thecure the longer and the dearer : 
this1s the Caſe. | 

6. The Parliament-men are as great 
Princes as any in the World, when what- 
ſoever they pleaſe is priviledge of Parlia- 
ment; no Man muſt know the num- 
ber of their Priviledges, and whatſoever 
they diſlike is breach of Priviledge. The 
Duke of FVexice 1s no more than Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons z but the Se- 
nate at PYerice, are not ſo much as our 
Parliament-men, nor have they that Pow- 
er over the People, who yet exerciſe the 
orcateſt Tyranny that is any where. In 
plain truth, breach of Priviledge is.only 
the acual taking away of a Member.of 
the Houſe, the reſt are Offences againſt 
the Houſe. For Example, to take our Pro- 
ceſs againſt a Parliament-man, or the 
like. 

7. The Parhament Party, if the Law 
be -for them, they call for the Law; if 
it be againſt them, they will go toa Par- 

hamentary 
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liamentary Way 3 if no Law be for them, 
then for Law again : Like him that firſt 
calld for Sack to heat him, then ſmall 
. Drink to cool his Sack, then Sack again 
to heat his ſmall Drink, &c. 

8. The Parliament Party doe not play 
fair Play, in fitting up till two of the 
Clock in the Morning, to vote ſomething 
they have a mind to. . *Tis like a eat 
ty Gameſter, that makes the Company 
drunk, then cheats them of their Money. 

Young Men, and infirm Men go away 
beſides, a Man is not there to perſuade 
other Men tobe of his mind, but to 
ſpeak his own Heart, and if it. be lik'd, 
ſo, if not, there's an end. | 


Parſon, 


x," Þ Hough we write [ Parſan]}ditferent- 
- ly, yet 'tis but Perſon 3 that is, 
the individual Perſon ſet apart for the 
Service of ſuch a Church, and *tis in La- 
tin hs yoo and Perſonatus is a Perſonage. 
Indeed with the Canon-Lawyers, Perſa- 
natus 1s any Dignity or Perferment in the 
Church. 

2. There never | was a merry World 
fince the Faries left Dancing, and the 
Parſon left Cenjuring. The Opinion of 

I 4 the 
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the latter- kept Thieves.in aw, and did 
as mach -good in a Country as a Ju- 
ſtice of Peace. | 


Patience. 


-D Atience-is the chiefeſt fruit of Stu- 
| dy, a Man that ſtrives to make 
himſelf a different thing from other Men 
by much reading, gains this chiefeſt Good, 
that in all Fortunes, he hath ſomething 
-to entertain and comfort himſelf withal. 


Peace. 


F; Ing James was pifur'd going eaſi- 
K ly down a Pair of Stairs, and up- 


pon every Step there was written, Peace, 
Peace, Peace ;, the wiſeſt way for men in 
theſe times 1s to fay nothing. 

2. When a Country-wench cannot get 
her Butter to come, (he ſays, the Witch 
1s,1n her Churn. We have been churn- 
ing for Peace a great while, and 'rwill 
nor come, ſure the Witch is m it, 

3. Thongh we had Peace, yer twill be - 
a great while cer things be ſettled : Tho' 
the Wind lie, yet after a Storm the Sea 
will work a great while. 


Penance. 
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Penance. 


I: T 1Enance is only the Puniſhment in- 

flited, not Penitence, which is 
the right word 5 a Man comes not to do 
| Penance, becauſe he repents him of his 
Sin, but becauſe he is compell'd to it ; 
he curſes him, and could kill him that 


” ſends him thither. The old Canons wiſe- 


ly enjoyn'd three years Penance, ſome- 
times more, becauſe in that time a Man 
got- a habit of Vertne, and ſo commit- 
ted that fin no_ more, for which he did 
Penance, 


People. 


1." JT Here is not any thing in the World 
more abus'd than this Sentence, 
Salus popnli' ſuprema Lex efto, for we ap- 
ply it, as if we ought to forſake the 
known Law, when it may be moſt for 
the advantage of the People, when 
it means no ſuch thing. For firſt, *tis 
- not Salus populi ſuprema Lex eſt, but eſto, 
it being one of the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, and after divers Laws made, 
ſome for Puniſhment, ſome for Reward}; 
then follows this, Salzs populi ſuprema Lex 


eſto : 
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eſto - That is, in all the Laws you make, 
have a ſpecial Eye tq the Good of the 
People, and then what does this con- 
cern the way they now ga : 

2. ObjefFiovn. He that makes one is 
greater than he that is made 3 the Peg» 
ple make the King, ergo, &c. 

Anſwer, This does not hold, for if I 
have 1000 4. per Azunm, and give it you, 
and leave my ſelf ne'er a Penny ; I made 
yau, but when you have my Land, you 
are greater than I. The Pariſh makes the 
Conſtable, and when the Conſtable is 
made, he governs the Pariſh. The An- 
{wer to all theſe Doubts is, Have you 
agreed ſo 2? if you have, then it muſt re- 
4Amain till you have alter'd it. 


Pleaſure. 


xt. | JLeaſure is nothing elſe but the in- 


termiſton of Pain, the enjoying 


of ſome thing I am in great trouble for 
£11] I have it. 


2. Tis a wrong way to proportion 


other Mens Pleaſures to our ſelves ; *tis 
like a Childs uſing a little Bird | O poor 
Bird, thou ſhalt fleep with me? ſo lays 
ir in his Boſame, and ftifles i with his 
hot Breath 3 the Bird had rather be in = 
col 


+ 
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cold Air: And yet too, 'tis the moſt 
————_ Flattery, to like what other Men 
' like, 

3. 'Fis moſt undoubtedly true, that 
all Men are equally given to their Plea- 
ſure, only thus, one. Mans Pleaſure lies 
one way, and anothers another : Plea- 
ſures are all alike fimply conſidered in 
themſelves z he that hunts, or he that go- 
verns the Common-Wealth, they both 
pleaſe themſelves alike, only we com- 
mend that, whereby we our ſelves re- 
ceive ſome Benefit. As if a Man place 
his Delight in things that tend to the 
common Good ; he that takes Pleafure to 
hear Sermons, enjoys himſelf as much as 
he that hears Plays-3 and could he that 
loves Plays endeavour to love Sermons, 
poſlibly he might bring himſelf to it as 
well as to any other Pleaſure. As firſt it 
' may ſeem harſh and tedious, but after- 
wards 'twould be pleafing and delightful. 
So it falls out in that, which is the great 
Pleaſure of ſome Men ; Tobacco, at firſt 
they could not abide it, and now they 
cannot be withour it. 

4. Whilſt you are upon Earth, enjoy 
the good Things that are here (to that 
end were they given) and be not me- 
lancholly, and wiſh your (elf in Hea- 
ven 
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ven. If a King ſhould give you the keep- 
0g .of a Caftle, with all things belong- 
ing to it, Orchards, Gardens, ec. and bid 
you ufe them 3 withal promife you that 
after twenty Years to remove you to the 
Court, and to make you a Privy Conn- 
celor. If you ſhould negle& your Ca- 
ſtle, and refuſe to eat of thoſe Fruits, 
and fit down, and whine, and wiſh you 
were a Privy Councellor , do:you think 
the King would be pleagd with you ? 

gs. Pleaſures. of Meat, Drink, Cloaths, 
ec. are forbidden thoſe that know not 
how to uſe them 5 juſt-as Nurſes cry pah , 
when they fee a Knife in a Child's Hand, 
they will never fay any thing to a Man. 


Philoſophy. 


I. Hen Men comfort themſelves 

with Philoſophy , 'tis not be- 
cauſe they have got two or three Sen- 
tences, but becanſe they have digeſted 
thoſe Sentences and made them their 
own: So upon the Matter, Philoſophy 
15 nothing bat Diſcretion. 


Poetry. 
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Poetry / 


I, Vid was not only a fine Poet, bur 

() [as a Man may ſpeak] a great . 
Canon Lawyer, as appears in ' his Faſtz, 
where we have more of the Feſtivals of 
the old Romans than any where elſe; 
is pity the reſt are loſt. 

2. There is noreaſon Plays ſhould be 
in Verſe, either in Blank or Rhime ; only 
the Poet has to ſay for himſelf, that he 
makes ſomething like that, which ſome- 
body made before him. The old 
Poets had no other reaſon but this, their 
Verſe was ſang to Maſick, otherwile it 
had been a ſenſeleſs thing to have fec- 
ter'd up themſelves, 

3. I never converted but two, the one 
was Mr. Craſhaw, from writing againſt 
Plays, by telling him a way how to un- 
 derſtand that Place [ of putting on Wo- . 
mens Apparel] which has nothing to do 
in the Buſineſs { as neither has it, that the 
Fathers ſpeak againſt Plays in their Time, 
with reaſon enough, for they had real 
Idolatries mix'd with their Plays, having 
three Altars perpetually upon the Stage. ] 
The other was a Dotctor of Divinity, 
from preaching againſt Painting, which 

ſimply 


kh ng 
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ſimply in it ſelf is no more hurtful, than 
putting on my Cloaths, or doing any 
thing to make my ſelf like other Folks, 
that I may not be odious nor offenſive 
to the Company. Indeed if I do it 
with an ill Intention, it alters the Caſe 
ſo, if I put on my Gloves with an inten- 
tion to do a miſchief, I am a Villam. 

4. 'Tis a fine thing for Children to 
tearn to make Verſe, but when they 
come to be Men. they mult ſpeak like 
other Men, or elſe they will be laugh'd 
at. Tis ridiculous to ſpeak, or write, 
or preach in Verſe. As*tis good to learn 
to dance, a Man may learn his Leg, learn 
to go handſomely 3 but 'tis ridiculous for 
him to dance, when he ſhoutd go. 

5. 'Tis ridiculous for a Lord to pritit 
Verſes: 'tis well.enough to make them to 
pleaſe himſelf, but to make them pub- 
lick, is' fooliſh. If a Man in a private 
Chamber twirls his Band-ſtrings, or plays 
with a Ruſh to pleaſe himſelf, 'tis well 
enough ; bat if he ſhoald go into Fleet- 
ſtreet, and fit upon a Stall, and twitl a 
Band-ſtring, or play with a Ruſh, then 
all the Boys in the Street would laugh at 
him. 

6. Verſe proves nothing but the quanti- 
ty of Syllables 3 they are not meant for 


Logick. Pope- 
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Pope, 


I. A Pope's Bull and a Pope's Brief dif. 
fer. very much z3/ as with us 'the 
Great Seal and Privy Seal. The Bull be- 
ing the higheſt: Authority the King can 
give, the Brief is of leſs > The Bull has 
a Leaden Seal upon Silk, hanging 
the Inſtrument 5 the Brief has ſub Amme- 
lo Piſcatorts upon the fide. 

2. He was a wiſe Pope, that when one 
that ufed to be merry with him, before 
he' was advancd to the Popedotn, re- 
frain'd afrerwards to come-at hinm, (pre- 
ſaming 'he was buſfie in governing the 
Chriſtian World) the Pope ſends for hitn, 
bids him come again, and (fayshe ) we will 
| be merry as as we wete before; for thou 
little thigkeſt what a little Foolery go- 
varns the whole World. 

3. The Pope inſ{ending Relicks to Prit- 
ces, does as Wenches do by their Weſſels 
at New-years-tide, they preſent you with 
a Cup, and you muſt drink of a flab- 
by ſtaff; but the meaning is, you muſt 
give them Moneys, ten times more than 
It is worth, ' 

4. the Pope is Infallible, where he hath 
Power to command z that is, where he 
muſt 
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muſt be obeyed, fo is every Supream 
Power and Prince. They that ſtretch his 
Infallibility further, do they know not 
what. Ay 
5. When a Proteſtant and a Papiſh di(- 
pute, they talk like two Mad-men, be- 
cauſe they do not agree upon their Prin- 
ciples 3 the one way is to deſtroy the 
Pope's Power, for if he hath Power to 
command me, 'tis'not my alledging Rea- 
ſons to the contrary can keep me from 
obeying : For Example, if-a- Conſtable 
command me to wear a green Suit to 
Morrow, and has Power to make me; 
*tis not my. alledging a hundred Reaſons 
of the Folly of it, can excuſe me from 
doing it. | 
6. There was a Time when the Pope 
had Power. here in Erglard, and there 
was excellent Uſe made of it, for 'twas 
only to ſerve Turns, (as might be mani- 
feſted out of the Records of the King- 
dom, which Divines know little of.) If 
the King did not like what the Pope 
would have, he would forbid the Pope's 
Legate to land upon. his Ground. So 
that the Power was truly then in the King, 
though ſuffered in the Pope. But now the 
Temporal and the Spiritual Power (Spi- 
ritual ſo call'd, becauſe ordain'd to a Spi- 
| ritual 
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ritual End) ſpring both from one Foun- 
tain, they are like to twiſt that. 

7, The Proteſtants in France bear Of- 
fice in the State, becauſe though their 
Religion be different, yet they acknow- 
ledge no other King but 'the King of 
France, The  Papiſts ia Ergland they 
muſt have a King of their own, a Pope, 
+ that muſt do ſomething in our Kingdom, 

therefore there is no reaſon they ſhould 
enjoy the ſame Priviledges. 

8. Amſterdam admits of all Religions 
but Papiſts, and 'tis upon the ſame Ac- 
count. The Papilſts where cer they live, 
have another King at Rome ; all other 
Religions are ſubject to the preſent State, 
and have no Prince elſe-where. 

9. The Papiſts call our Religion a Par- 
liamentary Religion 3 but there was once, 
I am ſure, a Parliamentary Pope 3 Pope 
Urban was made Pope in England by At 
of Parliament, againſt Pope Clement : The 
Act is not in the Book of Statutes, ei- 
ther becauſe he that compiled the Book 
would not have the Name of the Pope 
there, or elſe he would not let it appear 
that they medled with any ſuch thing, 
but 'tis upon the Rolls. 

10. When our Clergy preach againſt 
the Pope, and the Church of Rome, they 
K preach 


Re 
- 
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preach - againſt themſelves, and crying 
down their Pride, their Power and their 
Riches, have made themſelves Poor and 
Contemptible enough 3 they dedicate 
firſt to pleaſe their Prince, not confider- 
ing what would follow. Juſt as. if a Man: 
were to go a Journey, and ſeejng at his 
firſt ſetting out the Way clean and fair, 
ventures forth in his Slippers, not conſj- 
dering the Dirt and the Sloughs are a 
little ; Yer off, or how ſuddenly the 
Weather may change. 


Popery. 


T. T HE demanding .a Noble, for a 

dead body paſfling through a 
a Town, came from hence in time of 
Popery, they carried the dead Body into 
the Church, where the Prieſt ſaid Dir- 
gics 3 and twenty .Dirgies at four Pence 
a piece, comes toa Noble 3 but now it is 
forbidden by an Order from my Lord 
Marſhal, the Heralds carry his Warrant 
about them. 

2. We charge the Prelatical Clergy 
with Popery, to make them odious, tho' 
we know they are guilty of no ſuch 
thing : Juſt as heretofore they call'd Ima- 
ges Mammets, and the Adoration of Ima- 


YES 
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| ges Mammetry : that is, Mahomet and Ma- - 
' hometry ; odious Names, when all the 
World knows the Turks are forbidden 1- 
mages by their Religion, | 


Power, State. 


1.” F* Here is no ſtretching of Power; 
'tis a good Rule, Eat within your 
Stomach, A& within your Commiliton. 

2. They that govern moſt make leaſt 
Noife. You ſee when they row in a 
Barge, they that do drudgery-work, 
flaſh, and paff, and ſweats but he that 

overns, fits qujzetly at the Stern, and 
carce is ſeen to (tir, | 

3. Syllables govern the World. 

4. [ All Power is of God) means no 
more than Fides eſt ſervanda. When St. 
Parl ſaid this, the People had made Nero 
Emperour. They agree, he to command, 
they to obey. Then Gods comes in, and 
caſts a hook upon them, keep your Faith : 
then comes in, all Power 1s of God. Ne- 
ver King dropt out of the Clonds: God 
did not make a new Emperour, as the 
King makes a Juſtice of Peace, 

5. Chriſt himſelf was a great obſer- 
ver of the Civil Power, and did many 
things only juſtifiable, becauſe the State 

K 2 requir'd 
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requir'd it} which were things meerly 
Temporary for the time that State ſtood. 
But Divines make-uſe of them to gain 
Power to themſelves, (as for, Example) 
that of Dic Eccleſre, tell the Church 3 
there was then a Sanhedrim, a Court to 
tell it to, and therefore they would have 
it 10 now. M 

6. Divines ought to do no more than 
what the State permits. Before the State , 
became Chriſtian, they made their own 
Laws, and thoſe that did not obſerve them, 
they Excommunicated, | zanghty men] they 
ſuffered them to come no more amongſ(t 
them. But if they would come among(t 
them, how could they hinder them ? 
By what Law ? by what Power ? they 
were (till ſubject to the State, which was 
Heathen, Nothing better expreſles the 
Condition of Chriſtians in thoſe times, 
than one of the meetings you. have in 
London, of Men of the ſame Country, 
of Syſſex-Men, or Bedfordſhire-Men 5 they 
appoint their Meeting, and they agree, 
and make Laws amongſt themſelves [| He 
that is not there ſhall pay double, &c.) and 
if any one miſ-behave himſelf, they ſhut 
him out of their Company : But can they 
recover a Forfeiture made concerning 
their Meeting by any Law ? Have they 
any 
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any power to compel one to pay ? but 
afterwards, when the State became Chri- 
ſtian, all the Power was in them, and 
they gave the Church as much, or as lit- 
tle as they pleagd 3 and took away 
when they pleas'd, and added what thyy 
leasd. 

: 7. The Church -is not only ſubje<& to 
the Civil Power with us that are Prote- 
ſtants, but alſo in Spain; if the Church 
does Excommunicate a Man for what it 
ſhould not; the Civil Power will take 
him out of their Hands. So in Frazxce, 
the Biſhop of Argzers alter'd ſomething in 
the Breviary; they complain'd to the Par- 
hament at Parzs, that made him alter jt 
again, with a [ comme abuſe.] 

8. the Parlhament of' England has no 
Arbitrary Power in point of Judicature, 
but in point of making Law only, 

9. If the Prince be ſervns natura, of a 
ſervile baſe Spirit, and the Subjects /berz, 
Free and Ingennous, oft-times they de» 
poſe their Prince, and govern themſelves, 
On the contrary, it the People be Ser- 
vi Natura, and ſome one amongſt them 
of a Free and Ingenuous Spirit, he makes 
himſelf King of the reſt ; and this is the 
Cauſe of all changes in State, Common- 
wealths into Monarchies, and Monarchies 
into Common-wealths, K 3 Io. In 
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| To. In a troubled State we muſt do 
as in foul Weather upon the Thames, not 
think to cut direftly through, fo the Boat 
may be quickly full of Water, bur riſe 
and fall as the Waves do, give as much 


as conveniently we can. 


Prayer, 


we | F I were a Miniſter, I ſhould think 
my ſelf moſt in my Office,reading of 
Prayers, and diſpenſing the Sacraments 3 
and *tis 11] done to put one to officiate 
in the Charch, whoſe Perſon is contem- 
ptible out of it. Should a great Lady, 
that was invited to be a Goflip,- in her 
place ſend her Kitchen-Maid, 'twonld be 
ill taken; yet ſhe is a Woman as well as 
ſhe'; let her ſend her Woman at leaſt. 

2. [Tou ſhall pray] is the right way, 
becauſe according as the Church is ſet- 
tled, no Man may -make a Prayer in pu- 
blick of his own Head. 

3. Tis not the Original Common- 
prayer-book 5 why : ſhew me an original 
Bible, or an original Magna Charta. 

4. Admit the Preacher prayes by the 
Spiris, yet that very Prayer is Commoen- 

rayer to the People 3 they are ty'd as 
farch to his Words, as in ſaying [ Almigh- 
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ty and moſt merciful Father :} Is it then un- 
lawful in the Miniſter, but not unlawful 
in the People ? 

5. There were ſome Mathemaricians, 
that could with one fetch of their Pen 
make an exact Circle, and with the next 
touch, point out the Centre is it there- 
fore reaſonable to baniſh all uſe of the 
Compaſſes ?' Set Forms are a pair of 
Compaliles. 

6. [God hath given gifts unto Men,] 
General Texts prove nothing : let him 
ſhew me John, William, or Thomas in 
the Text, and then I will believe him, 
If a Man hath a voluble Tongue, we 
ſay, he hath the gift of prayer. His gift 
is to pray long, that I ſee; but does he 
pray better ? 

. 5. We take care what we ſpeak to 
Men , but to God we may ſay any 

thing. - 

8. The people muſt nor think a thought 

towards God, but as their Paſtours will 

put it into their Mouths : they will- make 

right Sheep of us. 

. The Ergliſh Prieſts would do that 
in Exgliſh, which the Romiſh do in Latin, 
keep the people in Ignorance ; but ſome 
of the people out do them at their own 
Game, 

K 4 10. Prayer 
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to. Prayer ſhould be ſhort, without 
oiving God Almighty Reaſons why he 
ſhould grant this, or thatz he knows beſt 
whart is Good for us. If your Boy ſhould 
ask you a Suit of Cloaths, and give you 
Reaſons (otherwife he cannot wait upon 
you 3 he cannot go abroad but he will 
diſcredit you) would you endure it? you 
know it better than he, let him ask a 
Suit of Cloaths. 

11. If a Servant that has been fed with 
good Beef, goes into that part of Erg- 
land where Salmon is plenty, at firſt he 
is pleas'd with his Salmon, and defpiſes 
his Beef, but .after he has been there a 
while, he grows weary of his Salmon, 
and wiſhes for his good Beef again. We. 
have a while been much taken-with this 
praying by the Spirit, but in time we 
may grow weary of it, and wiſh for our 
Common-Prajer. | 

42. Tis hop'd we may be curd of our 
extemporary Prayers, the ſame way the 
Grocer's Boy 1s cur*d of his cating Plums, 
when we have had our Belly full of 
them | 
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Preaching. 


I.N 7 Othing is more miſtaken than that 
' Speech [| Preach the Goſpel } for 
'tis not to make long Harangues, as they 
do now a days, but to tell the News of 
Chriſt's coming into the World ; and when 
that 1s done, or where 'tis known already, 


the Preacher's Work is done. 


- 2. Preaching in the firſt ſenſe of the 
word ceasd as ſoon as ever the Goſpel 
was Written. | & 

5. When the Preacher ſays,*this is the 
Meaning of the Holy ,Ghoſt in ſuch a 
place , in ſenſe he can mean no more 
than this z that is, F by ſtudying of the 
place, by comparing - one place with a- 
nother z3 by weighing what goes before, 
- and what comes after, think this is the 
Meaning of the Holy Ghoſt 3 and for 
ſhortneſs of 'Exprefſion I ſay, the Holy 
Ghoſt ſays thus, or this 1s the Meaning 
of the Spirit of God. So the Judge 
ſpeaks of the King's Proclamation; this is 
the Intention of the King 3 not that the 
King had declared hs Intention any other 
way to the Judge, but the Judge examin- 
ing the Contents of the Proclamation, ga- 
thers by the purport of the Words the 
| King's 
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King's Intention; and then for ſhortneſs 
of expreſſion ſays, this is the King's In- 
tention. 

4. Nothing is Text but what was ſpo- 
ken in the Bible, and meant there for Per- 
ſon and Place, the reſt is Application, which 
a diſcreet Man may do well 3 but 'tis his 
Scriptnre, not the Holy Ghoſt. 

5. Preaching by the Spirit (as they call 
It) is moſt eſteemed by the Common-peo- 
ple, becauſe they cannot abide Art or 
Learning, which they have not been bred 
up in. Juſt as in the Buſineſs of Fen- 
cing; if one Country Fellow amongſt the 
reſt, has been at the School, the reſt will 
under-value his Skill, or tell him he wants 
Valour : Tos come with your School-Tricks : 
There's Dick Butcher bas ter: times more 
Mettle in him : So they ſay tothe Preach- 
ers, Tor come with your School-Learning : 

There's ſuch a one has the Spirit. 

- 6. The Tone mn preaching does much 
in working upon the peoples Afﬀedions. 
If a Man ſhould make Love in an ordina- 
ry Tone, his Miſtreſs would not regard 
him 3 -and therefore he muſt whine. If 
a Man ſhould cry Fire, or Murther in an 
ordinary - Voice, no body would come 
out to help him, 
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7. Preachers will bring any thing into 
| the Text. The young Maſters of Arts ' 
| preached againſt Norz-Reſidency in the 
{|  Univerfity 5 whereupon the Heads made 
1 an Order, that no Man ſhould  med- 
| dle withany thing but what was in the 
| Text. The next Day one preach'd up- 
on theſe Words, Abraham begot Ifaxc : 
. when he had gone a good way, 'at laſt 
he obſerv'd, that Abraham was Reſident 3 
for if he had been Non-Reſident, he 
\ could never have begot Tſaac 3 and fo 
| fell foul upon the Non-Refidents. 

8. Icould never tell what often preach- 
ing meant after a Church is ſettled, and 
© we know what is to be done} 'tis juſt asif a 
Husband-man ſhould once tell his Servants 
what they are to do, when to ſow, when 
| toreap, and afterwards one ſhould come 
and tell them twice or thrice a Day what 
they know already. Yoa muſt ſow your 
Wheat in O&ober, you mult reap your 
Wheat in Aug#ſt, ec. 

9. The main Argument why they would 
{ have two Sermons a Day, is, becauſe they 
| have two Meals a Day; the Soul muſt 
be fed as well as the Body. But I may 
as well argue, I ought ro have two No- 
ſes, becauſe I have two Eyes, or two 
Mouths becauſe I have two Ears. —_ 

ave 
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have Meals and Sermons to do one with 
another ? 


10. The Things between God and- * | 


Man are but a few, and thoſe, forſooth, 
we muſt be told often of ; but things be- 
tween Man and Man are many 3 thoſe 
I hear of not above twice a Year, at the 
Aſlizes, or once a Quarter at the Sefli- 
ones 3 but few come then : nor does the 
Miniſter exhort the People to go at theſe 
times to learn their Duty towards their 
Neighbours. Often preaching is ſure to 
keep the Miniſter in Countenance, that 
he may- have ſomething to do. 

11. In preaching they ſay more to 
raiſe Men to love Vertne than Men can 

dfhibly perform, to make them do their 

{t; as if you would teach a Man to 
throw the Bar; to make him put out his 
Strength, you bid him throw further 
than tt 1s'poſhible for him, or any Man 
elſe : Throw over yonder Houſe. 

12. In preaching they do by Men as 
Writers of Romances do by their chief 
Knights, bring them into many Dangers, 
but ſtill fetch them off : So they put 
Men in fear of Hel], but at laſt bring 
them to Heaven. 

13. Preachers ſay, do as I ſay, not as 
1do, But if a Phyſician had the _ 

i- 
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' Diſeaſe upon him that 1 have, and he 


| | ſhould bid me do one thing, and he do 


{ quite another, could I believe him ? 

} 14. Preaching the fame Sermon to all 
| ſorts of People, is, as if a School-Maſter 
|- ſhould read the ſame Leflon to his ſeveral 


| Forms : If he reads Amo, amas, amaui, 


| the higheſt Forms Laugh at him 3 the 
younger Boys admire him :. So 'tis in 


{ preaching toa mix'd Auditory, Obj. But 


{ it cannot be otherwiſe; the Pariſh can- 

' Not be divided into ſeveral Forms : 
| What muſt the' Preacher then do in Diſ- 
' cretion ? A»ſw, Why then let him uſe 


| ſome expreſſions by. which this or that 


condition of people may know ſich Do- 
arine does more eſpecially concern them, 
it being ſo delivered that the wiſeſt may 
be 'contented to hear. For if he deli- 
vers it altogether, and leaves it to them 
to ſingle out what belongs to themſelves 
(which is the uſual way) 'tis as if a Man 
would beſtow Gifts upon Children of 
ſeveral Ages : Two Years old, Four Years 
old, Ten Years old, e*#c. and there he 
brings Tops, Pins, Points, Ribbaxds, and 
caſts them all in a Heap together upon 
a Table before them 3 though the Boy 
of Ten Years old knows how to chuſe 
his Top, yet the Child of Two Years old, 
| that 
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that ſhould have a Ribbard, takes a Py, 
and the Pi» cer he be aware pricks his 
Fingers, and then all's our of Order, ec. | 
Preaching for the moſt part is the glory | 
of the Preacher, to ſhew himſelf a fine |] 
Man. Catechiſing would do much bet- |. 
ter. 

15, Uſe the beſt Arguments to per- 
'ſwade, though but few underſtand ; for 
the Tgnorant will ſooner believe the ju- 
dicious of the Pariſh, than the Preacher 


himſelf'z and they teach when they diſ- | 


fipate what he has ſaid, and believe it the 
ſooner confirm'd by Men of their own 
fide. For betwixt the Laity and the 
Clergy there is, as it were, a continual 
driving of a bargain 3 ſomething the | 
Clergy would ſtill have us be at, and 
therefore many things are heard from the 
Prefcher with ſuſpicion. They are af- 
fraid of ſome ends, which are eaſily . af- 
ſented to, when they have it from ſome 
- of themſelves. Tis with a Sermon as 
'tis with a Play ; many come to ſee it, 
which do not underſtand it 5 and yet 
hearing it cry'd up by one, whoſe judg- 
ment they caſt themſelves upon, and of 
power with them, they ſwear and will 
die in it, that 'tis a very good Play, which 
they would not have done if the Fn 
im- 
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himſelf had told them ſo. As in a great 
School, 'tis the Maſter that teaches all 3 
the Monitor does a great deal of /work , 


it may be the Boys are affraid to fee the 


Maſter : fo in a Pariſh'tis not the Miniſter 


| does all ; the greater Neighbour teaches 


| _ the leſſer, the Maſter of the Houle teach- 


{| es his Servant, e*c. 


16. Firſt in your Sermons uſe your 


| Logick, and then your Rhetorick. Rhe- 


- torick without Logick is like a Tree 
with Leaves and Bloſoms, but no Root ; 
'yet I confeſs more are taken with Rhe- * 
torick than Logick,becauſe they are catch- 
ed with a free Expreſſion, when they un- 
derſtand not Reaſon. Logick muſt be 
| natural, or it is worth nothing at all : 
4 Your Rhetorick Figures may be learn'd : 
| That Rhetorick is beſt which is moſt ſea- 
ſonable and moſt catching. An inſtance 
we have in that old blunt Commander 
at Cadis, who ſhew'd himſelf a good O- 
ratour, being to ſay ſomething to his 
Soldiers (which he was not us'd to'doz) 
he made them a Speech to this purpoſe 3 
What a ſhame will it be, you Engliſh-men, 
that feed upon good as & and Breweſs, to let 
thoſe Raſcally Spaniards beat you that eat 
nothing but Oranges and Limons. And fo 
put more Courage into his Men than - 
cou 
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could have done with a more learned 
Oration. Rhetorick 1s very good; or 
ſtark naught : There's no Medium in Rhe- 
torick, If I am not fully perſwaded I 
laugh at the Oratour. 

17. 'Tis good to preach the ſame thing 
again , for that's the way to have 1t 
learn'd. You ſee a Bird by often whiſt- 
ling to learn a Tune, and a Month af- 
ter record it to her ſelf. 

18. 'Tis a hard Caſe a Miniſter ſhould 
be turned out of his Living for ſome-. 
thing they inform he ſhould (ay in his 
Pulpit. We can no more know what a 
Miniſter faid in his Sermon by two or 
three words pickt out of it, than we 
can tell what Tune a Muſician play'd 
laſt upon the Lute, by two or three ſin- 
gle Notes. 


JPredeſfination, 


I, T% that talk nothing but Pre- 
deſtination, and will not pro- 


ceed in the way of Heaven till they be 
ſatisfied in that point, do, as a Man that 
would not come to Londox, unleſs at his 
firſt ſtep he might ſet his Foot upon the 
Top of Pals. 


2, For 
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2. For a young Divine to begin in his - 
Palpit with Predeſtination, is as if a Man 
were coming into Loxdor, and ar his firſt 
Step would think to ſet his Foot, @*c. 

3. Predeſtination is a point inacceſlible, 
out of our reach 5 we can make no notion 
of it, tis ſo full of Intricacy, ſo full of Con- 
rradidtion 3 'tis in good earneſt, as we ſtate 
it, half a Dozen Bulls one upon another. 

4. Dottor Prideaux, in his LeQures, 
ſeyeral Days ,usd Arguments to prove 
Predeſtination 3 at laſt. tells his. Auditory 
they are damn'd that do not believe it, 
Doing hexreiri, Juſt like Schoo}-Boys, when 
one of them has got an Apple, or ſome- 

thin the reſt have a mind to, they uſe 
. all the Arguments they can to get ſome 
of it from them : I gave you ſomet'other 
Day : You ſhall have ſome 'with me another 
time : When they cannot prevail, they 
tell him he's a Jackanapes, A Rogue and 


A Mk | 
Preferinent.. 


1. KF 7 Hen. you would have a Child 
£0 BY ſuch'a place, and'you 

find him Bel you' tell him he ſhall 
ride a Cock- ſs: and then he will go 
preſently :,S0 do thoſe” that govern the 
State, deal by Men, to work them to 
L - - theic 


their Ends ; they tell them they ſhall be 
advanc'd to ſuch or ſuch a place, and 


them. 


Lett 
FT would fain ſee that Man, that durſt 


not, 


on one another's Backs, to Jook out 'at 
the Window 3 ſtay a little and they will 


or Officer is choſen 3; there's great expe. 
ctly. 


byters fall foul upon the Biſhops : Men 
that are in hopes and in the way of, 
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they will do any thing they would have 


2. A great Place ſtrangely qualifies. 
John Read (was in the right) Groom of 
the Chamber to my Lord of Kent, At 
torney Noy being dead, fome._ were fay- 
ing, how would the King do for a fit 
Man ? Why, any, Man (ſays Joh»: Read.) 
may execute the Place. 1 warrant (ſays 
my Lord) thou thinkſt thou underſtandſt 
enough to perform it. Yes, quoth Joh, 
ho King make me Attorney, and 


tell me, there's any thing I underſtand 
3- When the Pageants are a coming 
there's a great thruſting and a riding up- 
come juſt to you, you may ſee them 


quietly. So *tis when a new States-man 


cation and liſtning who it ſhould be ; 
ſtay a while, and you &”7 know qui- 


4- Miſſing Preferment makes the Preſ- 


riſing 
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riſing, keep in ,the Channel, but they 
that have none, ſeek new ways : Tis 
ſo amongſt the' Lawyers; he that: hath 
the Judges 'Ear, will be very obſervant 
of the way of the Court 3 but he thae 
hath no regard will be flying out. _ 

5. My Lord Digbyhaving ſpoken ſome- 
thing in the Houſe of Commons, for 
which they wonld have queſtion'd him, 
Was 7 gen called to the upper Houſe. 
He did by the Parliament as an Ape when 
he hath done ſome waggety 3 his Maſter 
fpics hitn, an he looks for his Whip, - 
but before he can come at him, whip 
ſays he to' the top of the Houſe. 

6, Some of the Parliament were diſcon- 
tented, that they.wanted places at Conrt, 
which others had got; but when. the 
had them once, then they were'quier, Ja 
as at aChriftiring ſome, that get no Sugar 
Plams, when the reſt have, mutrer and 
grumble; preſeinly the Wench comes a- 
gain with her Basket 'of Sugar-plums, 
ard then'they catch and- ſcramble, and 
when they 'have' gpt them, you hear no 
more of them, 


Jes 
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K Here can be _.no.,Premunire. A 
Premunire ((o calld. from the 
word Premmnire facias ) was. when a Man 
Jaid an Action. in an Eccleſiaſtical Court, 
for which he could have no remedy in any 
of the King's Cpurts 3 that is,1n.the Courts 
of Common Law, by reaſon the Eccle- 
fiaſtical Courts; before \Hezry the Eighth 
were ſubordinate to the, Pope, and ſa it 
was contra coronan dignit atem Regs 5 
but. now. 'the, Eccleſiaſtical Courts are 
equally ſi bordinate to the King. There- 
fore it cannot .be contra. coropqm Or dig- 
nitatem Regje, and fo no: Premunre.. 


+ ? - 


7 F 1 * 
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4 DRagae is ſomething [that can 
be, told what it is, not ſomething 
that has no Name. Juſt as,,you ſee the 
Archbiſhop bas his Prerqgatve Court, 
but we know what is done1n that Court. 
So the King's Prexogative 3s, not. his will, 
' or what, Divines make it, a power, to do 
what he liſts. dy 4 cen 
2. The King's Prerogative, that is, the 
King's Law. For example, if you ask 
whether a Patron may preſent to a Living 
_ after ſix Months by Law ? I anſwer _ 
bt | i 
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If you ask whether the King may ? I an- 
{wer he may by his Prerogative, that is 
by 'the Law that ' concerns him in that 


caſe. 7 | 
- Prevbytery. - 


1.” F* Hey that would bring'in a new 
Government, would very: fain 
perſwade' us, they meet it in Antiquity. 
thus they interpret Presbyters, when they 
meet the word in the Fathers : Ocher 
profeſſions-likewiſe pretend to Antiquity, 
The Alchymiſt will 'find his Art in Vir- 
giPs Aurens ramus, and' he that delights 
in Opticks will ind them ia Tacitus, When 
Ceſar came into Ergland they would per- 
{wade us, they 'had Perlpedtive-Glaſles, 
by which he could diſcover what they 
were doing upon the Land; becauſe it is 
ſaid, Poſetis' Speculis - the meaning is, 
His Watch or 'his Sentinel diſcover'd 

this, and this, unto him. _ | 
2. Presbyters have the greateſt power 
of any Clergy 'in the World, and gull 
the Laity moſt : For Example'z admit 
there be twelve Laymer' to .fix Presby- 
ters, the ſix ſhall govern the reſt as they 
pleaſe. ' Firſt becauſe they are conſtant, 
and the others come in like Church-War- 
dens in their turns, which. is an huge 
L 3 . Advan- 


EY 
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Advantage, Men will-give way to them 
who have been in place before them. 
Next the Laymen have. other profeſſions 
to follow : the Presbyters make it their . 
ſole Buſineſs 3 and beſides tao, they learn 
and ſtudy the Art of perſwading ; ſome 
of Geneve have confeſs'd as much. - 

3. The Presbyter- with his Elders a- 
bout him, is ike a young Tree fenc'd a- 
bout with two, or three, or four Stakes ; 
the Stakes defend it, and: hold it up 3 but 
the Tree only proſpers and flouriſhes ; 
it may be fome Willow Stake may bear 
a Leaf or two, but it comes to nothing, 
Lay-Elders are Stakes, the Presbyter the 
Tree that flourſhes. 

4. When the Queries were ſent to the 
Aſlembly concerning the Jus Divinum 
of Presbytery, their asking time to an- 
ſwer them, was a Satyr upon themſelves : 
For if it were to be ſeen in the Text, 
they might quickly turn to the place, and 
ſhew us it, ; Their delaying to anſwer 
makes ys think there's no fuch thing 
there, They do juſt as you have feen a 
fellow do at a Tavern Reckoning, when 
he ſhould come to pay his Reckoning, he 
puts his Hands into his Pockets, and keeps 
a grabling and a fumbling, and ſhaking, 
at laſt tells you he has left his Money at 

home 3 
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home, . when all the Company knew at 
firſt, he had no Money there; for every 
Man can quickly find his own Money. 


Peſts of Rome. 


if H E Reaſon of the Statute againſt 

Prieſts, was thisz In the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth there was a 
Statute made, that he that drew Men from 
their civil Obedience was a Traitor. It 
happen'd this was . done in privacies and 
confeſſions, when there could be no proof; 
therefore they made another AQ, that for 
a Prieſt to be in England: was Treaſon, 
becauſe they preſum'd that was his buſi- 
neſs to fetch Men off from their Obe. 
dience, 

2. When Queen Elizabeth dy'd, and 
King James came in, an Jriſh Prieſt does 
thus expreſs it : Elizabetha in orcurm de- 

4, ſucce it Facobus alter Hereticus. You 
will agk why they did uſe ſuch Language 
in their Church. Az»fw. Why does the 
Nurſe tell the Child of raw Head and 
bloody Bones, to keep it in awe ? 

3. The Queen Mother anq Count Roſ- 
ſet, are to the Prieſts and Jeſuits like the 
Honey Por to the Flies. 


L 4 4. The 
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* 4. The Pricſts of Rome aim but at'two 
Things, to get Power from the King, and 
Money from the Sabjedt. | 

5, When the Prieſts come into a Fa- 
mily, they do as-a: Man that would ſet 
fire on a Houſe 5 he does not-put fire to 
the Brick-Wall, but thruſts it into the 
Thatch. They work upon the Women, 
and let the Men alone, 

6. For a Prieſt to turn a Van when 
he lies a aying; is juſt like one that hath 
a long time ſolicited a Woman, and can- 
not obtain his end; at length makes her 
drunk, and fo lies with her, 


Poophecies. 


i] Reams. and Prophecies do thus 

much gaod ; they make a Man 
go on with boldneſs and courage, upon 
a Danger or a Miſtreſs 3 if he obtains, 
he attributes much to them z if he miſcar- 
ries, he thinks no more of them, or is no 
More thought of himſelf. 


Pzoverbs. 


Lt. 
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Pwverbs. 


I. HE Proverbs of ſeveral Nations 
were much ſtudied by Biſhop Ar- 
drews, and the Reaſon he gave, was, Be- 
canſe by them he knew the Minds of ſe- 
veral Nations, which is a brave thing 3 
as we count him a wiſe Man, that knows 
the minds and infides of Men, which is 
done. by knowing what is habitual 'to 
them. Proverbs are habitual to-a Nati- 
on, being tranſmitted from Father to 
Son, | 


Dueſtton. 


1. 'K 7 Hen a doubt is proponnded, 

you mult learn to diſtinguiſh, 
and ſhow wherein a thing holds, and 
wherein it doth not hold : Ay, or no, 
never anſwer'd any Queſtion. The not ' 
diſtinguiſhing where things ſhould be di- 
ſtinguiſh'd, and the not confounding, 
where things ſhould be confounded, is 
the cauſe of all the Miſtakes in the World. 


Reaſon, 


% 
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Reaſon. 


I, iving Reaſons, Men commonl 
| Tens us as the Woman __ 
with her Child ; when ſhe goes to Mar- 
ket about her Buſineſs, ſhe tells it ſhe 
goes to buy it a fine Thing, to buy it 
a Cake or ſome Plums. They give us 
ſuch Reaſons as they think we will be 
catched withal, but never let us know 
the Truth, | 

2. When the School-Men talk of Rez 
Ratio in Morals, either they underſtand 
Reaſon as it is governd by a Command 
from above ; or elſe fay no more than 
a Woman, when ſhe ſays a thing is ſo, 
becauſe it is ſo 5 that is, her Reaſon per- 
ſwades her *tis ſo. The other Acception 
has Senſe in it. As take a Law of the 
Land, I muſt not depopulate, my Rea- 
ſon tells me ſo. Why > Becauſe if I do, 
I incurr the detriment. 

3. The Reaſon of a Thing is not to be 
enquired after, till you are {ure the Thing 
jt ſelf be ſo. We commonly are at [What's 
the Reaſon of it £ before we are ſure 
of the Thing. *Twas an excellent Que- 
ſtion of my Lady Cottez, when Sir Robert 
Cottes was magnifying of a Shooe, which 

Was 
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was Moſer's or Noah's, and wondring at. 
the ftrange Shape. and Faſhion of it : Bur 


Mr. Cotten, fays ſhe, are you ſure it is a 


Shooe, 
Retaliation, 


1. A. N. Eye for an Eye, and a Tooth 
for a Tooth ; That does not mean, 
that if I put out another Man's Eye, 
therefore I muſt loſe one of my own, 
(for what is he the better for that ?) tho' 
this be commonly received; but it means, 
I ſhall give him! what Satisfaftion an Eye 
ſhall be judged to be worth. 


Reverence. 


I, I'S ſometimes unreaſonable to look. 


after Reſpe& and Reverence, ci- 
ther from a Man's own Seryant, ar other 
Inferiours. A great Lord and a Gentle- 
man talking together, there came a Boy 
by, leading a Calf with both his Hands , 
ſays the Lord to the Gentleman, You 
ſhall ſee nie make the- Boy let go his 
Calf z with that he came towards him 
thinking the Boy would have put off 
bis Hat, bat the Boy took no Notice of 
him. The Lord ſeeing that, S:rrah, ſays 
; | be, 


TT 
— "9 
Fo 
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hf ae Low, wor» - 
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he, Do you not know me that you uſe no- 


Rewerence 2 Tes, ſays the Boy, if your 
Lordſhip will hold my Calf, T will put of. 


my Hat. 
Non-Reſidency. 


1 PHE People thought they. had a 


| great Victory over .the Clergy, 
when 1n' Henry the Eighth's time they got 
their Bill paſſed, That a Clergy-Man ſhould 
have but two Livings 3 before a Man might 
have Twenty or Thirty ; 'twas but get- 
ting a Diſpenſation from the Pope's Limi- 
ter, or Gatherer of the Peter-Perce, which 
was as eaſily got, as now you may have 
a Licence to eat Fleſh. * 

2. As ſoon as a Miniſter 1s made, he 
hath Power to preach all over the World, 
but the Civil-Power -reſtrains him 3 he 
cannot preach in this Pariſh, or 'in that 3 
there is one already appointed. Now if 
the State allows him Two Livings, ' then 
he hath Two Places where he may Ex- 
erciſe his FunRion, and ſo has the more 
Power to do his Office, which he might 
do every where if he were not reſtrain- 


cd, 


| Religion, 


act  v£aA% Va wo 
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- - Religton. 


«jon James ſaid to. the Fly, Have 
I Three Kingdoms, and thou muſt 
needs fly into. my Eye 2. 1s there not 
enough to. meddle, with upon the Stage, 
or -in Love, or at the Table, but Reli- 
gion? 

2. Religion amongſt Men.:, appears to 
me like the Learning they gor at School. 
Some Men forget all they learned, others 
ſpend upon _the- Stock, and ſome improve 
it, _ So ſome Men forget all the Religion 
that was taught them when they were 
Young, others ſpend upon i Stock, and 
ſome improve it. 

3. Religion 15. hike the Faſhiqn, one 

Man. wears his Doublet {laſh'd, another, 
lac'd, another plain.z but every Man has 
A Doublet : So every Man has. his Reg, 
on. We differ about Trimming. 
.  4- Men ſay they: are of. the Ame Reli- 
on. for Quietneſs ſake 3 but. if the Matter 
were well examin'd you would' ſcarce 
find; Three any where of the; ſame Re- 
ligion-in all Points. . . . . 

5. Every. Religion i is a gettivg Relgh 
on 3. for though I. my ſelf g' ,nothiag, I 
am | ſubordinate to thoſe that FA - Soyou 

may 
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may find a Lawyer in the Temple that gets 
lictle for the" preſent, \but he is fitting 
himſelf to be in time one of thoſe grear 
Ones that do-get. Fa Lo! 

6. Alteration of Religion ts dangerous, 
becauſe we know not where it will ſtay 
tis like a Mzl/tone that lies upon the top 
of a-pair-of Stairs ; "tis 'hard to remove it, 
but if once it be thruſt off the firſt Stair, 
it never [tays till it cones to the bottom. 

7. Dneſtion. Whether ts the Church or 
the Scripture Judge of Religion ? Arſw, 

In truth neither, but the Stare. I am:trou- 
bled wtth-a Boil ; I call a Company of 
Chirurgeons about me 3 one preſcribes, 
one thing, another another ; 1 fingle-out 
ſomething I like, and ask you that ftand 
by, and are no Chirurgeon, what-you 
think of it. You li-e ittoo0; you and 
Fare Judges of the Plaſter, and we bid 
them prepare it, and there's an -end. 
Thus 'tis1n'Reltgion 3 the Proteſtants ſay 

they will 'be judged” by the Scriptures 3 

the 'Papifts fay ſo'too 3 but that cannot 

ſpeak. A Jadge'is no Jndge, excepr he 

can both ſpeak and command Execution 5 

but the truth is they never intenid':to 

agree. 'No dogbt 'the Pope - where he 
is 'Supream, ts to'be Judg 3 if he fay 

we in England onght te be a” {6 
im, 
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him, then he muſt draw his Sword and 
make it good. - ; 

8. By the Law was the,Manual received 
into the Church before the Reformation 3 
not by the Civil Law, that had nothmg 
todo in it; nor by the Canon Law, for - 
that Manual that was here, was not 'in 
France, nor in Spairn 3; but by Cuſtom, 
which is the Common Law of Ezgland's 
and Cuſtom is but the Elder Brother'to 
a Parliament : and ſoit will fall out'to 
be nothing that the Papiſts ſay : Ours is 
a Parliamentary Religion, by reaſon 'the 
Service:Book was Eſtabliſhed . by A& of 
. Parliament, and never any Service-Book 
was ſo before. That will be nothing 
that the 'Pope ſent the Manual 3, 'twas 
ours, becauſe the 'State received it. The 
State ſtill makes the Religion, and 're- 
ceives into it What will beſt agree with 
it. Why are the Yenetians Roman Ca- 
tholicks ? becauſe the State likes che 
Religion : All the World knows they 
care not Three-pence for the Pope. The 
Council 'of Trent is not at this day ad- 
mitted'in Frarxce.' » 

9. Pdpiſt. Where was your Religion 
before Lxther, an Hnndred 'years ago ? 
Proteſtant. Where was America an Hun- 
dred or Sixſcore Years ago ? our Rehygi- 
on 
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on. was.,where the :reſt of the. Chriſtian 
Church was. Papiſt. Our Religion con- 
tinued ever (ince the Apoſtles,. and there- 
fore. -tis. better. Proteſtant. So did ours. 
That there was an Interruption of it, 
will fall, out to be nothing, no more 
than if another Far] ſhould tell me of 
the Earl of Kezt ; ſaying, He is a bet- 
.ter Ear] than he, , becauſe there was 
ane. or two of the: Family of Kert did 
not take the Title upon them 3; yet all 
that while they were really Earls; and 
afterwards a great Prince declar'd them 
to be Earls of Kent, as he that made the 

other. Family an. Earl. . h 
10. Diſputes in Religion will never be 
ended. becauſe there wants a Meaſure 
by. which the Bufinefs-would be decided : 
The Puretan would: be. judged by the 
Word of God : If. he would ſpeak clear- 
ly, he means himſelf, but he is aſham'd 
to fay.. ſo 3; and be would have me be- 
hieve .him before a whole Church, that 
-bas read 'the Ward of God as. well as 
he. ..One; ſays one thing, and another a- 
nother ; and there 1s, 1 ſay, nq, Meaſure 
to-end the Contxoyerſic; *Tis juſt v if 
Two Men were at, Bowls, and-both jndg'd 
by+the. Eye 3. One, ſays /tis his Caſt, the o- 
ey ſays 'tis my Caſt.zand having no 423 
| re, 
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- 


ſare, the Difference is Eternal. Ber: Hol 
- ſon $atyrically expreſs*'d the vain Diſputes 

of Divines, by Inigo Lanthorne, diſputing 
with his Puppet in a Bartholomew Fair, 
Je is ſo; It is not ſo: It is ſo; It is not 
ſo, crying thus one to another a quarter 
of an Hour together. 

11. In Matters of Religion to be rul'd 
by one that writes againſt his Adverſary, 
and throws all the Dirt he can in his 
Face, is, as if in point of. good Manners. 
a Man ſhould be govern'd by one whom 
he ſees at Cuffs with another. and there-. 
upon thinks himſelf bound to give the 
next Man he- meets a Box on the Ear. 

12. ?Tis to no purpoſe to labour: tq: 
reconcile Religions, when the Tntere(t-of; 
Princes will not ſuffer it. *'Tis well if 
they could be reconciled ſo far, that they 
- ſhould not cut. one anothers [Throats. 

13. There's all the Reaſon: in the 
World, Divines ſhould not be ſuffer'd 
to go a Hair beyond their Bounds, for 
_ fear of breeding Confuſion, ſince there, 
now be ſo many Religions, on Foot. 
The Matter was not ſo narrowly to be 
look'd after when there was but one 
Religion in Chriſtendom 3 the reſt would 
cry him down for an Hetetick, and there 

was no Body to ſide with him. 
M 14. We 
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14. We look after Religion as the 
Butcher did after his Knife, when he: had 
It in his Mouth. 

15. Religion is made a Jugpler's Pa- 
per 3 now 'tis a Horſe, now 'tis a Lan- 
thorn, now 'tis a Boar, now tis a Man. 
To ſerve Ends Religion is turn'd into 
all Shapes. 

16. Pretending Religion and the Law 
of God, is to ſet all things looſe. When 
| a Man has no mind to do ſomething-he 
- ought to do by his Contract with Man, 
then he gets a Text and interprets it as 
he pleaſes, and ſo thinks to get looſe, 

17. Some Mens pretending Religion, 
is like the roaring Boys way of chal- 
lenges, [Their Reputation is dear, it does 
220t and with the Honour of a Gentle. 
man,)] when, God - knows, they have 
neither Honour-'inor Reputation 'about 
them. 

13. They talk much of ſettling Reli- 
gion : Religion is- well enough ſettled al- 
ready, if we would let it alone : Me- 
thinks we might look after, e*c. 

19, If Men would fay they took Arms 
for any thing but Religion, they might be 
beaten out of it'by Reaſon; out of that 
they never can, for they will not believe 

» you what ever you ſay. 
| 20, The 
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' 20, The very Arcanum of pretending 
Religion in all Wars, is, That ſomething 
may be found out in which all Men may 
have Intereſt. In this the Groom has as 
much Intereſt as the Lord. Were it for 
Land, one has One Thouſand Acres, and 
the other but one ; he would not ven- 
ture ſo far, as he that has a Thouſand: 
But Religion is equal to both. Had all 
Men Land alike, by a Lex Agrariz, then 
all 2m would ſay they fought for 
Land, / 


Sabboth. 
5: H Y ſhould I think allthe fourth 
Commandment belongs to me, 
when all the fifth does not ?-What Land 
will the Lord give me for hotionring my 
Father ? It was ſpoken to the Jews with 
reference to the Land of Carnaes; bur 
the meaning is, If I honour my Parents, 
God will alfo bleſs me. We read the 
Commandments in the Church-Service, as 
we do David's Pſalms 3 not that all there 
— us, but a great deal of them 
oECs. 
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Sacrament. 
ORE ſuffered Judas to take. the 


_, Communion. Thoſe Miniſters that 
, keep their Pariſhioners from it, becauſe 
they will not do as they will have them, 
revenge, rather than reform. | 

2. No Man can tell whether I am fit 
to receive the Sacrament 3 for though I 
'were fit the Day before, when he examin- 
ed me ; at leaſt appear*d foto him z yet 
how can he tell, what Sin I have committed 
that Night, or the next Morning, or what 
Impious Atheiſtical Thoughts I may have 
about me, when I am approaching to the 
very Table? 


_ 


Salvation. 


1.X E can beſt underſtand the mean- 

V ing of owheza, Salvation, from 
the Jews, to whom the Saviour 'was pro- 
miſed. They held that themſelves ſhould 
have the chief Place of Happineſs in 
the. other World 3 but the Gentiles 
that were good Men, ſhould likewiſe 
have their Portion of Bliſs there too. 
Now .by Chrift the . Partitzon-Wall is 
broken 
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broken down, and the Gentiles that be- 
lieve in him, are admitted to the ſame 
Place of Bliſs with the Jews : and why 
then ſhould not that Portion of Happ!- 
neſs ſtill remain to them, who do not be- 
lieve in Chriſt, ſo they be morally Good? 
This is a charitable Opinion. 


State. 


1.] N a troubled State fave as much 
for your own as you can. A Dog 
had been at Market to bay a Shoulder 
of Mutton 3 coming home he met two 
Dogs by the way, that quarrelYd with 
him; he laid down his Shoulder of Mur- 
ton, and fell to fighting with one of 
them 3 in the mean time the other Dog 
fell to eating his Mutton 3; he ſeeing thar, 
left the Dog he was fighting with, and 
fell upon him that was eating 3 then the 
other Dog fell to eat 53 when he-per-. 
ceiv'd there was no remedy, but which 
of them ſoever he fought withal, his Mut- 
ten was in danger, he thought he would 
have as much of it as he could, and 
thereupon gave over fighting, and fell rg 
eating himſelf, | | 


M3 Superſtition, 
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Superſtition. 


1."Þ Hey that are againſt Superſtition 
oftentimes run into 1t of the 
wrong fide. If 1 will wear all colours 
but black, then am I ſuperſtitious in not 
wearing black. 
2. They pretend not to abide the 
. Croſs, becauſe ?tis ſuperſtitious 3 for my 
- part I will believe them, when I ſee them 
throw their Money out of their Pockets, 
and not tell then. Z. 
3.If- there be any Superſtition truly 
- and properly ſo called, 'tis their obſer- 
 _  ying the Sabboth after the Jewiſh Man- 


Sublidies. 


1:L TErctofore the Parliament was wa- 
-F |} ry what Subſidies they gave to 
* "v4 King, becauſe they had no account 3 
but 'now they care not how much they 
give of the-Subje&ts Money, becauſe they 
give it with one hand, and receive it with 
the other 53 and ſo upon the matter give 
_ Jt themſelves. In the mean time what a 
caſe the Subjeas of Ergland are in 5 if 
S ++ 5 P —_— . 1 »-— . / t e 
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the Men they have ſent to the Parliament 
miſ-behave themſelves, they cannot help 
it, - becauſe the Parliament 1s Eternal. 

2. A Subfidy was counted the fifth 
part of a Man's Eſtate, and ſo fifty Sub- 
ſidies is five and forty times more than a 
Man is Worth. 


Simony, 
TT HE Name of Simony was begot 


in the Canon-Law ; the firſt 
Statute againſt it was in Queen Elizabeth's 


time.. Since 'the Reformation Simony 


has been frequent :. One reaſon why it 


was not pradiſed in time of Popery, 


was the Pope's proviſion 5 no Man was 


ſure to beſtow his own Benefice. 


Ship-Boney. | 


I. R. No brought in Ship-money 
M firſt-for Maritine Towns; but that 
was lixe putting in a little Augur, that 


afterwards you may put in a 'grea> 


ter: He that pulls down the firſt Brick, 
does the main Work, afterwards 'tis eaſie 
to pull down the Wall. 


M 4 2, They 
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2. They that at: firſt would. not pay , 
Ship-money, til] 'twas decided, did like 
brave Men, (though perhaps they did no 
good by the Trial) . but they that ſtand 
out ſince, and: ſuffer themſelves to be 
diſtrained, never queſtioning thoſe that 
do it, dv pitifnlly, for fo they only pay 
twice as much as they ſhould, 


Synod Aſſembly. | 


JA} E have had no national Synod 
ſince the Kingdom hath been 
' ſettled, as. now it is, only Provincial ; 
-and there will be: this inconveraency, to 
call ſo many Divines together ; *twill be 
ro;put Power in their Hands, who are too 
apt to _pſurp it, as if the Laity were 
bound by their Determination. No, let 
the Laity confult with -Divites on all 
fides, hear what they ſay, and make them» 
, ſelves Maſters of their Reaſons ; as they 
' do by any other profeſlion, when they 
- have a Difference before them. For Ex- 
ample, Gold-ſmiths, they enquire of them, 
if ſach a_Jewel' be of ſuch a Value, and 
ſuch a Stone of ſach a Value, hear them, 
fs then þejng rational Men judge them- 
elyes. 


2. Why 


{ 
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2. Why ſhould you have a Synod, 
when you have a Convocation already, 
which is a Synod ? Would you have a 
ſaperfetation of another Synod ? - The 


Clergy of Exgland when they caſt off 
the Pope, ſubmitted themſelves to the Ci- 
vii Power, and ſo have continued 5 but 


' theſe challenge to be fore Divino, and ſo 


to be above the Civil Power 3 theſe chal-. 
lenge Power to call before their Presby- 
reries all Perſons for all Sins direGly a: 
gainſt the Law of God, as proved to be 
Sins by neceſſary Conſequence. IF you 
would buy Gloves, ſend for a Glover os 
two, not Glovers-Hall 3 ' conſult with 
ſome Divines, not ſend for a Body. 

3. There muſt be ſome/Laymen in the 
Synod, to over-look 'the Clergy, leſt 
they ſpoil the civil Work :. Juſt as when 
the good Woman puts a Cat into the 
Milk-Houfe to kill a Mouſe, ſhe ſends 
her Maid to look after the Cat, leſt the 
Cat ſhould eat up the Cream. 

4. [n the Ordinance for the Aſſembly, 
the Lords and Commons go under the 
Names of learned, godly, and judicious 
Divines 3 there is no Difference put be- 
twixt them, and the Miniſters in the 
Context. TY | 
s. Tis: 
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5. 'Tis not unuſual in the Aſſembly to 
aevoke their Votes, by reaſon they make 
ſo much haſte, -but 'tis that will make 
them ſcorn'd. You never heard of a Coun- 
cil revok'd an A of its own making; 
they have been wary in that, to keep up 
their Infallibility 3 1f they did any thing, 
they took away the whole Council, and 
yet we would be thought Infallible as an 
Body. Tis not enough to ſay, the Houle 
of Commons revoke ' their Votes , for 
theirs are but Civil Truths, which they 
by agreement create, and uncreate, as 
they pleaſe: But the Truths the Synod 
dealsin are Divine 3 and when they have 
voted a thing, if it be then true, 'twas 
true before 5 not true becauſe they voted 
it, nor does it ceaſe to be true, becauſe 
they voted otherwiſe. 

6. Subſcribing in a Synod, or to the 
Articles of a Synod, is no ſuch terrible 
thing as they make it 3 becauſe, If I am 
of a Synod, *tis agreed, either tacitely or 


exprelly. That which the major part” 


determines, the reſt are involv*d in; and 
therefore 'I ſubſcribe, though my own 
private Opinion -be otherwiſe 3 and up- 
on the ſame Ground, I may without ſcru- 


ple ſubſcribe to what thoſe have deter- 
min'd 
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| min'd, whom I ſent, though my private 
Opinion be otherwiſe, having reſpe& to 
that which is the Ground of all afſem- 
blies, the Major part carries it. 


Thankſgiving. 


I. A T firſt we gave Thanks for eve- 
: ry Victory as foon as ever *twas 
obtained 3 but fince-we have had many, 
now. we can ſtay a good while. We are 
juſt like a*Child 3 give him a Plum, he 
makes his Leg 3 give hima ſecond Plum, 
he makes another Leg : At laſt when 
his Belly is full, he forgets what he ought 
to do 3 then his Nurſe, or ſome body elſe 
that ſtands by him, puts him in mind of 
his Duty, Where's your Leg ? 


Tythes. 


of Faw are more paid in kind in Erg- 
land, than in all Iraly and Fraxce, 
In France they have had Impropriations 
a long time 3 we had none in Ergland 
till Herry the Etghth. | 


2. To 
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2. To make an Impropriation, there 
was-to be the Conſent of the Incumbent, 
the Patron, and the King ; then 'twas 
confirm'd by the Pope : Withput all 
this the Pope could make no Impro- 
priation, 

3. Or what if the Pope gave the Tythes 
to any Man, muſt they therefore be ta- 
ken away ? If the Pope gives me a Jewel, 
my you therefore take it away from 
me | 

4. Abraham paid Tythes to Melchize- 
deck, what then ? *Twas very well done 
of him : It does not follow therefore 
that | muſt pay Tythes, no more than 
I am bound to imitate any other Aion 
of Abraham's, 

5. 'Tis ndiculous to ſay the Tythes are 


God's Part, and therefore the Clergy 


muſt have them : Why, ſo they are if 
the Laymen has them. Tis as if one of 


my Lady Kent's Maids ſhould be ſweep- 


ing this Room , and another of them 
ſhould come and take away the Broom, 
and tell for a Reafon, why ſhe ſhon1d 
part with it 3 'Tis my Lady's Broom : 
As if it were not my Lady's Bram, which 
of them ſoever had it. 


6. They 
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6. They conſulted in Oxford where 
they might find the beſt Argument for 
their Tythes, ſetting aſide the Jus Dz- 
 vinums they were advised to my Hiſto- 
ry of Tythes 3 -a Book ſo much cry'd 
down by' them [formerly 3 (in which, I 
dare boldly ſay, there - are more Argu- 
ments for them than are extant together 
any where: ) Upon this, one . writ me 
word, That m oy of Tythes was now 
become like Pelew's Haſta, to wound and. 
to heal, I told him in my Anſwer, I 
thought I could fit him with a better 
Inſtance.. 'T was poſſible it might under- 
go the ſame Fate, that Ariſtotle, Avicer, 
and Averroes did in France, . ſome five 
hundred Years ago 3 which were Excom- 
municated by Stepher: Biſhop of Paris, [ by 
that very Name, Excommunicated,”) be- 
cauſe that kind of Learning puzled and 
troubled their Divinity. But finding them- 
ſelves at a Loſs, ſome Forty Years after 
(which is much about the time fince I 
writ my Hiſtory) they were call'd in a- 
gain, and ſo have continued eyer ſince. 


Trade. 
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Trade. 


1.” Here 1s no Prince in Chriſtendom 
but is diretly a Tradeſman, tho' 
in another way' than an ordinary Tradeſ- 
man. For the purpoſe, I have a Man; 
I bid him lay out ,twenty Shillings in ſach 
Commodities 3 but I tell him for every 
_ Shilling he lays out I will have a Penny. 
T trade as well as he. This every Prince 
does in his Cuſtoms. | EY 
2. That which a Man is bred up in, 
he thinks no cheating 3 as your Tradeſ- 
man thinks not ſo of his Profeſſion, but 
calls it a Myſtery. Whereas if you would 
teach a Mercer to make his Silks heavi- 
er, than what- he has been uſed to, he 
would peradventure think that to be 
cheating. 
- 3. Every Tradeſman profeſles to cheat 
me, that asks for his Commodity twice 
as much as it is worth, 
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Tradition, 


I.CAY what you willagainſt Traditz- 

on 5 we know 'the Signification of. 
Words by nothing but Tradition, You 
will fay the Scripture was written by the 
Holy Spirzt, but do you underſtand that 
Language twas writ in? No. Thenfor 


| Example, take theſe words, | [z prixcipis 


erat verbume.] How do you know thoſe 
words ſignifie, [1 the beginning was the 
word,)] but by Tradition, becauſe ſome 
Body has told you fo ? 


Tranſubſfantiation. 


I. HE Fathers uſing to ſpeak Rhe- 

| torically, brought up f ranſub- 
ſtantiation : As if becauſe it is common- 
ly ſaid, Amicus eft alter idem, one ſhould 
go about to prove a Man and his Friend 
are all one. That Opinion 1s only Rhe-» 
torick turn'd into Logick. 

2. There is no greater Argument (tho' 
not usd ) againſt Tranſubſtanciation than 
the Apoſtles at their firſt Council, forbid- 
ding Blood and Suffocation. Would they 
forbid Blood, and yet enjoin the cating of 
Blood too ? 3. The 
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3, The beſt way for a pious Man, is, 
to'addreſs himſelf to the Sacrament with 


that Reverence and Devotion, as if Chriſt 
were really there preſent. 


Traitoz, 


1. "3 IS not ſeafonable to call a Man 

1 Traitor that has an Army at his 
Heels. One with an Army is a Gallant 
man» My Lady Cottex was 1n the right, 
when ſhe laugh'd at the Dutcheſs of Rich- 
 #o0nd for taking ſuch State upon her, when 
he could Command ne Forces. [She 4 
Dutcheſs, there's in Flanders a Dutcheſs in- 
deed 5 meaning the Arch-Dutcheſs. 


Trinity. 


I. HE ſecond Perſon is made of a 

piece of Bread by the Papilts, 
the Third Perſon is made-of [his own 
Frenzy, Malice, Ignorance and Folly, by 
the Roundhead [to all theſe the Spirit 
- js intituled, One the Baker makes, the 
other the Cobler.z and betwixt thoſe 
Two, I think the Firſt Perſon is ſufficient- 


ly abuſed. | 1 
Truth. 
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t. HE Ariftotelians ſay, All Truth 
| .._ is contained in Ar:ftotle in one 
' place or another. | Galileo makes Simpli- 
- Ccins ay fo, but ſhows the abſurdity of 
' - that Speech, by anſwering, All Trath is 
contained in a lefſer Compaſs 3 v:z. In the 
or ray” Ariſtotle is not-blam'd for mi- 

king ſometimes ; but Ariftotelians for 
maintaining thoſe Miſtakes. They ſhould 
acknowhedge the good they have from 
him, and leave him when he is in the 
wrong. "There never breath'd that Per- 
fon ro whom Mankind was more be-- 

holden. 2 

2. The way to find ont' the: Truth is - 
' byothers miſtakings : For if I was to go 
'- to ſuch a place, and one had gone be- 
_ fore me on the Right-hand, and he was 
_ out; another had'gone on the Left-hand, 
- and he was out 3 this ' would dire& me 
' . to keep the middle way, that peradven- 
_ *ture would bring me to the place I de- 
_ fird togo. _ 
* . 3. In troubled Water you - can ſcarce 
= ſee your Face ; or ſee it very little, till 
- the Water be quiet and ftand ſtill. Soin 
| N troubled 
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troubled times you can ſee little Truth ; 


when times are-quiet and ſettled, then |} 


Fruth appears 3 
Crial. 


1..T Rials are by one of: theſe three | 
ways 3 by Confeſſion, or by De- 
marxer 3. that is, confefling the Fatt, but | 
denying. it to be that, wherewith a Man 
is charged. For Example, denying it to 
be Treaſon, if a Man be charged with 
Treaſon 5 or by a Jury, —-- 

2: Ordaliunme was -a Trial 5 and was ei- 
ther by going over nine: red hot Plough- 
Shares,” ( as in the Caſe of Queen How. 
ma, accus'd for lying with the . Biſhop 
- of Wancheſfter, over which ſhe being led 
blindfold 3 and having paſ?d all her Irons, 
 ask'd when ſhe ſhould come to her Tri- 
al 5) or 'twas by taking a red-hot Coul- 
ter. in a, Mans Hand, and carrying it ſo 
many: Steps, and then caſting it from 
him. As ſoon as this was. done, the 
Hands. or. the Feet were to be bound 
up, and certain Charms to be. ſaid, and 
a Day or two after to be open'd ; if the 
parts were whole, the Party was judgd 
to be Innocents and foon the contrary. 


2. The , 
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3. The Rack is usd' no where as in 
' Exgland : In other Countries tis uſed in 
Judicature, when there is a Semiplena pro- 
batio,” a half Proof againſt a Man 3 then 
to ſee if they can make it fall, they rack. 
him if he will nor confeſs. But here in 
England they take a Man and rack him, 
'I do not know why, nor when ; not in 
_ of Judicature, but when ſome Body 
bids. | 

4: Some Men before they come to their 
Trial,” are cozen'd to Confeſs upon Exa- 
mination : Upon this Trick,- they are 
made to believe ſome Body has confe(- 


ſed before them ; and then they think 


it a piece of Honour to be clear and in- 
genious, and that deſtroys them. 


Univerſity. 


1.” HE beſt Argument why Oxford 

ſhould have precedence of Cam- 
bridge, is the A& of Parliament, by which 
Oxford 15 made a Body 3 made what it 
is3 and Cambridge is made what it is5 
and in the AC it takes place. Beſides 
gy | has . the beſt Monuments to 

ow. 


' Na 2. 'Twas 


#® 
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2. *Twas well ſaid of one, hearing of 
a Hiſtory Lefture to be fourided in the, 
Univerſity 3 Would to God, ſays he, they. 
would _dire& a' Lecture of Diſcretion 
there, this would do more Good there 
an hundred times. ps 
3. He thar-comes from the Univerfſi- 
ty to govern, the State, before he-/is ac- 
nainted with the Men and. Manners of 
e Place, does juſt as if he ſhould come; 
Into the preſence Chamber all Dirty, 
with his Boots on, his riding Coat, and 
his Head all daab'd : They may*ferve 
him well enough in the Way, but when 
he comes to Court, he muſt conform to 
the Place. ' 


Cows. 

I- (© Uppoſe a Man find by his own In- 

& anion he has no mind to mar- 
ry , may be not then vow Chaſtity ? 
Anſw. 1f he does, what a fine thing hath 
he done > 'tis, as-if a Man did not love 
Cheefe ;, and then he would vow to 
God Almighty never to cat Cheeſe. He 


that vows can mean no'more in ſenſe, 
than this 3 To do his utmeſt endeavonr 


. to keep his Vow. 
Uſury, 


et » 


;  Uſury, 


| v5 R$ HE Jews were forbidden” to. 


take . Uſe one of another, but 
they were not forbidden to. take it of 
other Nations. That being fo, I ſee no 
reaſon, why I may not as: well take Uſe 
for my Money, as Rent for my Houſe, 
'Tis a vain thing to ſay, Money begets 
not Money 3 for that no doubt it does. 

2. Would it not look odly to a Stran- 
ger, that ſhould come into this Land, and 
hear in our Pulpits Uſary . preach'd a» 
gainſt, and yet the Law allow it 2. Ma- 
ny Men uſe it 3 pehaps ſome Church- 
men themſelves, No Biſhop nor Eccle- 
flaſtical Judge , that.pretends Power to 
puniſh other Faults, dares puniſh, or at 
leaſt does pyniſh any Man for doing it. 


Pious Ules. 


I. HE ground of the Ordinary's 
taking part of a Man's 'Eſtate 
(who dy'd without a Will) to Pious Ules, 


was this3 to give it ſame'body to pray, 


that his Soul might be deliver'd out of 
Purgatory ; now the pious Uſes come in- 
to lis own Pocket. "Twas well cxpreſt 
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by Johr O Powls in the Play, who afted 
the Prieſt 5 one that was to be hang'd, 
being. brought to the Ladder, would fain 
have. given ſomething to the Poor 5 he 
feels for his Purſe, (which John O Powls 
had. pickt out of his Pocket before) miſ- 
fing 1t,.crys ont, He bad loſt his Purſe ; 
now he intended to have given ſome- 
thing to the Poor ; John O Powls bid him 
be pacified, for the Poor had it already, 


War, 


O not under-value an Enemy b 
| whom 'you have been worſted, 
When our Country-men came home from 
ighting with , the Saracexs, and were, 
beaten by them, they pictured them with 
huge, big, terrible Faces (as you ſtill ſee 
the Sign of the Saracer's Head is) when 
in trath they were hke other Men, Bat 
this they did to fave their own Credits. 
2... Martial-Law in general, means no- 
thing but the Martial-Law of this, or that 
Placez .with us to be ns'd in Fervore Bel. 
Hz, in the Face .of the Enemy, not in 
time of Peate.z there they can take a- 
way. neither, Limb nor Life. The Com- 
manders need nat complain. for want of 
jt,: becauſe our Anceſtors baye dane gal- 
Jant things withont it, 3r 
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3. Nneſtion, Whether may Subjects take 
up Arths againſt their Prince ? Azſwer. 
Conceive it thus; Here lies a Shilling be- 
twixt you and mez Ten Pence of the 
Shilling 1s yours, Two Pence. is mine : 
By agreement, I am as much King -of 
my Two Pence, as you of your Ten 
Pence : If you therefore go about to 
take away my Two Pence, I will defend 
it 3. for there,you and I are equal, both 
Princes. ; 

4. Or thus, two-ſupream Powers meet 3 
one ſaysto the other, give me your Land 3 
\ if you will not, I will take it from you : 
The other, becauſe he thinks himſelf too 
weak to reſiſt him, tells him, of nine 
Parts I will give you three, ſol may quiet- 
ly enjoy the reſt, and. I will become your 
Tributary. Afterwards the Prince comes 
to exa(t (ix Parts, and leaves but three z 
the Contraft then is broken, and they are 
in Parity again. 

5. To know what Obedience is due 
to the Prince, you muſt look into the. 
Contra&t berwixt him and his People 3 
as if you wou'd know what Rent is due 
from the Tenant to the Landlord, you 
muſt look into the Leaſe. ® When the 
Contratt is broken, and .there is no third 
Perſon to judge, «hen the Deciſion is by 

N 4 Arms. 


Arms, And this is the Caſe between the 


Prince and the Subject. | 


- 


6. Queſtion. What Law is there totake 
up Arms againſt the Prince, in Cafe he 
break his Covenant ? Anſwer, Though 
there be no written Law for it, yet there 
is Cuſtom, which is the beſt Law of the 
Kingdom; for in Erxgland. they have al- 
ways done it. There 1s pong expreſt 
between the King of - Exgland and the 
King of France ; that if either Invades 
- the other's Territory, the other ſhall take 
' mp Arms againſt him, and yet they doit 
upon ſuch ap Occaſion. | 

7. 'Tis all one to be plunderd by g 
Troop of Horſe, or to have a Man's 
Goods taken from him by an Order 
from the Counal-Table. To him that 
dies, ''tis all one: whether it be by a Pen- 
ny Halter, or a Silk Garter ; yetI con- 
feſs the filk Garter pleaſes more; and 
like Trouts, we love to be tickled to 
Death. | S | 

8.: The Soldiers ſay they fight for. Ho- 
' nour 5 when the Truth is they haye their 
Honour in their Pocket. they mean 
the fime thing that pretend to fight for 
Religion. Juſt as a Parſon goes to Law 
with his Pariſhioners 3 he ſays, For the 
good of his Succeſſqrs, that the Chprch 
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| - may not looſe its Right z when the mean- 
, ing is to get;;the Tythes into his own 
9. We govern this War as an unskil- 

ful Man does a Caſting-Net ; if he has 
not the right trick to caſt the Net off 

. his Shoulder, the Leads will pull him in- 
| / , to the River, TI am afraid we ſhall pull 
. © our ſelves into Deſtruction, | 
10. We look after the particulars of a 
Battle, becauſe we live in the very time 
of War. Whereas of Battles paſt we 
hear nothing but the Number ſlain, Juſt 
as for the the Death of a Man ; when 
he is fick, we talk how he ſlept this 
Night, and that Night 5 what he eat, and 
what he drunk : But when he is -dead, 
we only ſay, he died of a Fever, or name 

 hjs Diſeaſe ; and there's an end.. | 

Ii. Boccaline has this patlage of Soul- 
diers, They came to polo to have their 
Profeſſion made the Eighth Liberal Sci- 
ence, which he granted, ' As ſoon as it 
was nois'd up and down, it came to the 
Butchers, and they defired their Profeſſj- 
on go. "0 be made the Ninth : For ſay 
they, the Soldiers have this. Honour for 
the killing of Men 3 now we kill as well 
as they 3 but we kill Beaſts for the pre- 
ſerving of Men, and why ſhould _ we 
[e's WEE dren og ie oeepon ve 
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have Honour likewiſe done to us? Apol- 
lo could not Anſwer their Reaſons, ſo he 
revers'd his Sentence, -and made the Sol- 
diers Trade a Myſtery, as the Butchers 


Is, : 


i” Law againſt Witches does 
| not-prove there be any}; bur it 
puniſhes the Malice of thofe People, that 
uſe ſuch means, to take away Mens Lives. 
If one ſhould profeſs that by turning his - 
Hat thrice, and crying Buz, he could 

take away a Mans Life (though in truth 
he could do'no ſuch thing) yet this were 
a juſt Law made by the State, that who- 
ſoever ſhould turn his Hat thrice, and 
cry Buz, with an intention to take. a- 
way a- Man's Life, ſhall be put to death, 


ClUife. 


r. E that hath a handſome Wife, by 
; other Men is thought happy ; 
'tis a Pleaſure to look upon her, dl be 
in her Companyz bur the Husband is 
cloy'd with her. We are never content 

with what we have. 
2. You ſhall ſee a Monkey ſometime, 
that has been playing up and down A 
 GCar- 
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Garden, at length leap up to the top of 
the Wall, but his Clog hangs a great wa 
below on this fide 3 the Biſhop's Wi 
is like that Monkey's Clog; himſelf is got 
up very high, takes 'place of the Tempo- 
-ral Barons, but his Wife comes 'a great 
way behind, 

3. 'Tis reaſon a Man 'that will have a 
Wife ſhould be at the Charge of her Trin- 
kets, and pay all the Scores ſhe ſets on 
bim. He that will keepa Monkey, 'tis-fit 
| heſhould pay for the-Glaſſes he breaks. 


AaUiſvom. 


I, A Wiſe Man ſhould never reſolve 
upon any thing, at leaſt never let 
the World know his Reſolution; for if 
he cannot arrive at that, he is: aſham'd. 
How many things did the King reſolve 
in his Declaration concerning Scotland, ne. 
ver to do, and yet did them all? A Man 
muſt do according to Accidents and E-+ 
mergencies. | 
2. Never tell your Reſolution before- 
hand 3 but when the Caſt is thrown, play 
it as well as you can to win the Game 
you are at. 'Tis but folly to ſtudy how 
to play Size-ace, when you know not 
whether you ſhall throw jt or no. 
| 3, Wiſe 


TY * Diſrſ or Tabletalk: 
Wi yMen fay nothing in dangerous 


imes, The Lion you know call'd the 
Sheep, toack her if his Breath ſmelt : ſhe 
aid, Ay ; he bit off her Head for a Fool: 

He call'd the Woolf and ask' d him; he 
ſaid no 3 he tore him in pieces for a Flat- 
terer. At laſt he call'd the Fox and ask'd 
him 3 truly he had got a Cold and 
could not, ſmell. King James was pictu- 


red, C. 
cit. 


rs 
I'T and Wiſdom differ 3 Wit is 
upon the ſudden turn, Wiſdom 
is in bringing about ends. 

2. Nature muſt be 'the gronnd-work 
of Wit and Art 3 otherwiſe whatever is 
done- will prove but Jack-puddings work. 

3. Wit muſt grow like Fingers if it 
be taken from others, 'tis like Plams ſtuck 
upon black Thorns 3 there they are for 
a while, but they come to nothing. , 

4 He that will give himſelf to all man- 
ner of ways to get Money may be rich 
ſo he that lets fly all he knows or thinks, 
may by chance be Satyrically Witty. Ho- 
neſty ſometimes keeps a Man from grow- 
ing Rich; and Civility from being Witty. 

5. Women ought not to know their 
own Wit, becauſe they will ſtill be ſhew- 

ing 


t 
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ing it, and ſo ſpoil itz like a Child that 
will continually be ewing its fine new” 
Coat, till at length 'it all bedawbs it 
with its pah Hands. Hott, 
6. Fine Wits deſtroy themſelves with 
__ their own Plots, in medling with great 
 Afﬀairs of State. They commonly do as 
the Ape that ſaw the Gunner put Bullets 
in the Cannon,. and was pleasd with it 
and he would be doing fo too: at laſt 
he puts himſelf into the Piece, and fo both 
Ape, and Bullet were ſhot away together. 


1.) ET the Women have power of their - 
[ heads,/ becauſe of the Angels, The 
reaſon of the words becanſe of the Angels, 
is this 3 The Greek Church held an Opi- 
nion that the Angels fell in Love with 
Women. This Fancy St. Paxl diſcreetly 
catches, and uſes it as an Argument to 
perſwade them to modeſty. ; 
2. The Grant of a Place is not good by 
the Canon-Law, before a Man be dead; 
upon this ground ſome Miſchief might be 
ploned againſt him in preſent colkelion; 
y poiſoning or ſome other way. Upon 
the ſame reaſon a Contra&t made with a 
Woman, during her Husband's Life, was 

not valid. | 
5. Men 
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3. Menare not troubled to hear a Man 
diſpraiſed, becauſe they know, tho' he 
be naught, there's worth in others. Bur 
Women are mightily troubled to hear a- 
ny of them ſpoken againſt, as if the Sex it 
ſelf were guuty of ſome Unworthineſs. 
4. Women and Princes muſt both truſt 
ſome body ; and they are Happy,-or Un- 
happy according to the deſert of thoſe 
under whoſe Hands they fajl. If a Man 
knows how to manage the Favour of a 
Lady, ber Honour is fafe, and fo is a 
Princes. | 
| 5. An Opinion grounded upon that, 
# Geneſis 6. The Sons of God ſaw the Daugh- 
ters of Men that they were fair. 


Pear. 

Was the Manner of the Jews (if 
* the Year did not fall out right, 
but that it was dirty for the People to 
come up to Fernſalexr, at the Feaſt of the 
Paſſover ; or that their Corn wasnot ripe 
for their firſt Fruits) to intercalate a 
Month, and-foto have, as it were, two Fe. 
brearies , thruſting up the Year ſtill high- 
er, March into ' s Place, April into 
's Place, &c. Whereupon it is impoſ- 
fil: for us - know when our Saviour 

was born, or when hedy'd. 
2. The 


x7, 
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2. The Year is either the Year of the 
Moon, or the Year of the Sun 3\ there's 
not above eleven” Days difference. Our 
* moveable Feaſts are according to the Year 
of the Moon 3; ele they ſhould. be fixe. 

3. Tho they reckon ten Days ſooner 
beyond Sea,. yet it does not follow their 
Spring*is ſooner than ours we keep the 
ſame time in natural things, and their ten 
Days ſooner, and our ten Days later in 
thoſe things mean the ſelf ſame time : juſt 
as twelve Sous in French, are 'ten Pence 


in Engliſh. ; 

4. The lengthening of Days is not ſud- 
denly perceiv'd till they are grown a. 
pretty deal longer, :becaiſe 'the Sun, 
though it bein a Circle, yer t-feems for 
a while to goin a right Line. Fortakea 
'Segment of a great Circle eſpecially, and 
you. ſhall doubt whether ir be ſtraight 
orno. But: when that Sun is got paſt 
that Line, then you preſently perceivethe 
Days are lengthened, Thus it is. 11 the 
Winter and Summer Solſtice 5 which isin- 

5. The Echpſe: of the San is, when its 
new Moon 3 an any the Moon when 
*tis fall, They fay Dzionyſins was conver- 
ted by the Eclipſe that happened at onr Sa- 
viour's Death, becauſe it was neither of 
theſe,and ſo could not be natural, Te- 
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'N E Loks Wy 7 cuig ſhield 
*whip the Buyers mm Sellers'out 
of the Temple, and no body offer = 


refiſt him (confiderjng what Opinion they 
had of Him.) But the: cealon was; they 
had a Law, that whoſoever-didiprofane 


| Senfitatem Dei, aut Templi ; "the Holi- 


neſs of God, or "the Temple, before ten 
Perſons, 'twas lawful for any of them to 
kill him, or to do any thing this fide kil- 
ling him as whipping him, or the like. 
And hence it was, that when one ſtruck 
our Saviour before-the Judge, where it 
was not lawful to ſtrike (as it is not with 
us at this Day) he only replies 3 If I have 
ſpoken Evil, bear Witneſs of the Evil; 
bur if Well, why ſimiteſt thou me? He 
ſays nothing againſt their ſmiting him, in 
caſe he had been guilty of peaking Evil, 
that is a The they could have 

v'd it againſt that put this 
po in execution were a Zelors ; but 
afterwards _—_ committed TNF Villa- 


es. 


FINTS. 


